ISAAC VALE, Stock-Broker, 74, Bishopsgate Without. 


‘The above are taken at the highest prices of the day. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE: 


i 


IR, . swt ~ 
OBSERVING amongst the Provincial Qcourrences of your Mage- 
zine for September last,, the-motica! of @ fire. that lately topk place at 
Lodgemoor Mills, neax Stroud, supposed fo have originated, from, the 
ignition of a quantity! of waste wooldeing-left qn the, Agor, | beg 
leave to make a few ohservations on that subject, which I believe is 
paid very little attention $0,.in any of qur manufactori¢s, but, which is 
daily liable of prodbeing the most fatal consequences, and which 1 
am persuaded often arises; the cause of the greater.part of our 
serious conflagrations in our manufacturing towns, eyes, being pre 
perly accounted for. Many of the ingredients, particularly chemical 
preparations used in most of eur-manpfactories, however, simple apd 
harmless they) may be in themselves, yet coming in, contagt with 
other ingredients of opposite qualities, are capable of igniting and 
bursting out intoe flume, (9) 

- dn order ‘to shew the necessity of more caution than is generally 
weed by the overseers and superintendants of our different trades 
and manufactures, 4-think it may not be useless for general infor- 
mution; send you for insertion ap extract from @, paper, Om 
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Maddering Cotton Thread, and Dying the Adrianople Red, by Mr. 
Haussman. 

** In order to see whether red (dyed) cotton, which was not suffi- 
ciently fixed, might be rendered so by impregnating it with a mixture 
of an alkaline solution of alumine and boiled linseed oil, containing 
an excess of the oil, drying it, and then boiling it a very long while 
in bran water ; I mixed the alkaline solution of alumine in the pro- 
portion of an eighth, a twelfth, and a sixteenth, of boiled linseed oil. 
With this mixture ] impregnated a few hanks of dyed cotton, which, 
after being left to dry a whole summer's day in the open air, were 
Jaid on a rush-bottomed chair, that stood in the window of a closet. 
Finding myself indisposed that day, I went to bed at seven o'clock. 
My children went into the closet for some papers, an hour after I 
had left it, and perceived no heat or sme"! in the cotton to indicate a 
commencement of burning. All the workmen had gone to bed, and 
were fast asleep, when one of the watchmen of the bleaching ground, 
seeing a great light in my closet, gave the alarm of fire, and roused 
us all between twelve and one o'clock. My sons, knowing that 1 
was not able to get out of bed, and unwilling to lose time in search- 
ing for the key, broke open the door of the closet, which was in a 
detached uninhabited building. They went in, notwithstanding the 
thick smoke and insupportable smell of tle oily combustion, and 
found the chair, with the cotton burning so furiously, that the flames 
rose to the ceiling, and had already cracked the glass, and set fire to 
the window frames ; they at‘once presumed:that this commencement 
of a fire could proceed only from the spontaneous inflammation of 
the ‘cotton impregnated with boiled oil, since no one ever went into 
the closet with a lighted pipe, or any thing else burning. 

‘# As I found that several persons belonging to the manufactory 
did not credit this explanation, 1 again impregnated a few dozen 
himks of cotton that had not been well dyed, in the same manner as 
I had done the cotton that had been burned. These I set to dry in 
a similar manner, in the open air, and as it threatened to rain, 
ordered them to be hung upon a line under a penthouse, directing 
one of the watchmen to look at it every quarter of an hour during 
the night, and to throw it into a bucket of water as soon as he per- 
ceived it to begin to heat. But this.man could not believe the 
possibility of the cottons taking. fire by itself, as he afterwards com, 
fessed to me, and walked through the manufactory without opoe 
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looking at the penthouse: at length, however, he returned to lie 
down, and found by the great light he saw, that what I had foretold, 
in case he was negligent, had taken place. Finding the cotton as 
well as the line was burned, he took the bucket of water to extinguish 
the posts, which were already on fire. 

“ Though these two accidents did not at all surprise me, I could 
the less forgive myself for the first, as in order to prevent similar ac- 
cidents, I had made some experiments on spontaneous combustion, 
at a public house fifteen years before. On that occasion I had 
spoken of the probability of fires being occasioned by heated sub- 
stances, or substances that have a tendency to heat, and which are 
thoughtlessly put in places capable of being set on fire. The sub- 
stances I mentioned to those of the company who were not sufli- 
ciently aequainted with the phenomena of spontaneous combustion, 
were roasted coffee and chocolate nuts; fermented plants; oint- 
ments made with metallic oxides put hot into wooden barrels ; bales 
of raw cotton, as well as woollen yarn or cloth packed up warm, and 
even linen when ironed and put away in drawers while hot ; and 
lastly, substances of every kind impregnated with boiling oil, as silk 
or cotton. I showed them besides, that in all circumstances, where 
the oxigen of the atmosphere is rapidly attracted, and absorbed by 
any cause, the caloric or heat which serves as a base to the oxigen, 
and gives it the properties of a gas, is given out ia such abundance, 
that ifthe absorbing substance be capable of taking fire, or sur- 
rounded by inflammable matters, spontaneous combustion will take 
place. To confirm what I had said of the theory of these sorts of 
combustion to those present, who were not familiar with chemical 
operations, | performed the following experiments : 

“ Ist. The inflammation of a mixture of sulphur and iron filings, 
kneaded with water. 

“2d. That of boiled linseed oil by highly concentrated nitric 

acid. 
“ 3d. That of phosphorus by atmospheric air, as well as in pure 
oxigen gas, placed for this purpose on a china saucer, over boiling 
water, in order to separate its particles by fusion, without having 
recourse to rubbing it. 

“ 4th. That of phosphurated hydrogen gas, by a contact of the 
atmosphere, an imitation of the Jack-with-a-lantern. 
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“ 5th. The combustion of pyrophorus, thrown into the open air, 
and into pure oxigen gas. 

“6th. The reduction of roasted bran, put hot into a coarse bag, 
to an ignited coally mass, by the action of the atmospheric air. 

‘« I was not ignorant that essential or volatile oils become resinous, 
and that drying oils boiled with metallic oxides, grow thick and even 
hard by their combination with oxigen ; and this was the reason why 
my hanks of cotton, impregnated with a mixture of boiled linseed 
oil, were exposed a whole day to the air, hung separately on 
poles; but I supposed they were then saturated with oxigen, and 
consequently incapable of occasioning the least accident. I felt 
myself so secure in this respect, that I have several times dried a 
great deal of oiled cotton in hot rooms ; and it was owing to chance 
alone, that it was never put together, till the moment when it was 
washed in order to be dyed. I must not omit to observe likewise, 
that among the cotton I had burned, there was some both times that 
had been impregnated with the mixture of weak lixivium of carbonate 
of soda, and boiled linseed oil, in the proportion of one-eighth, one- 
twelfth, and one-sixteenth part. It remains to be proved whether 
this cotton will take fire sooner than that which is impregnated with 
a mixture of the alkaline solution of alumine and boiled linseed oil, 
in the same proportion.” 

Should the above observations contribute in the least towards pre- 
venting the dreadful consequences so often derived from conflagra- 
tion, amongst the various trades with which combustible articles are 
connected, and which is never more destructive than when it origi- 
nates in causes not suspected, and in places deemed perfectly 
secure, I shall feel happy to think, that’ your insertion of the 
same may have contributed to the public good, through the me- 
dium of 

Your humble servant, 
and Old Correspondent, 
CHEMICUS. 
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THE BITER BIT. 


AN innkeeper in Vienna, not having cash iniifp to dineddate as 
change in his business, bethought himself of a remedy, by having a 
quantity of tokens made by a tinman, which he valued at six and 
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ten kreutzers each. These tokens bare his cypher, and when you 
gave hima bank token for the payment of a score, he gave the 
balance in his new coin, which circulated in the village amongst those 
who knew of the regulation. This was all very well during a short 
period upon public credit, but in a little time he found himself very 
rich in tokens, and when he came to balance his accounts, he found, 
instead of the tokens which he had originally issued to the amount of 
four hundred florins, that he had received in payment upwards of 
one thousand. For every one came, and after eating and drinking 
at his house, settled their reckoning with the new adopted tin 
money; in consequence of which, he has commenced a process at 
law against his friend the tin-man, for having forged his tokens; and 
the public expectation of Vienna is very curious, to know the result 


of this singular affair. 
L’ Abeille du Nord, 9th Aug. 1811. 


ee 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FINANCE, ON 
THE TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF IRELAND. 


“TT HE accounts ‘which ‘they have examined extend back to 
the year ending 25th of March, 1774; and they have inserted in the 
appendix to this report not only general accounts of the official value 
of the imports and exports of Ireland, from the year ending the 
25th of March, 1774, to the present year, distinguishing the trate 
between Great Britain and Ireland from the trade of Ireland with 
foreign couutries ;. but ‘also a detailed statement of the quantities of 
the principal articles of merchandize imported and exported, from 
the year 1771, affording a view of the progress of the most consider- 
able branches of the Irish trade for about forty years past. 

“* Your committee have observed, from the evidence given before 
the committee on the Irish exchange, in 1804, that the official value 
of the imports and exports of Ireland hus from time to time been 
varied, and therefore that the augmentation of trade in the latter 
periods will appear to have been greater than has really been the 
case.’ It howevér: appears, from the evidence of Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Hautenville, taken before your committee, that the variations 
have only taken place in a few articles, and have been too incon- 
siderable in their amount materially to affect the general result. 
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Such variations as have taken place in the principal article, will 
appear in the accounts annexed in their appendix. 

“‘ The increase of the real values of Irish produce and manufactures 
exported, appears to have been very considerable : 


On an average of three years ending the 25th March, 
1800, the Irish produce exported was - - - - ~-£6,435,049 
On a like average, ending 5th January, 1811 - - - - 11,607,610 


**The imports of Ireland may be considered as almost wholly in- 
tended for her own consumption, either as materials of manufacture, 
or for the immediate use of the people; as the quantity of goods im- 
ported for the purpose of re-exportation, though increased of late, 
and particularly within the last year, has never borne any large pro- 
portion to the whole amount. 

“ Among the materials of. manufacture, your committee have 
selected the article of ashes, (including barilla), tanners’ bark, 
hops, salts, sheep’s-wool and cotton-wool, yarn, and unwrought 
iron. 

“‘ Among the articles imported for general use, your committee 

would distinguish between those consumed in food or as fuel, and 
those which are employed ‘in clothing and furniture, or for other 
domestic purposes; and though an increase in either class must be 
considered as. indicating a corresponding increase of property, yet 
the progress of the latter class of articles, excepting in so far as the 
internal produce or manufacture of the like articles may have dimi- 
nished, much more distinctly proves an improvement in the habits, 
and’a general extension of the comforts of the mass of the people: 
and, in all cases, the quantity re-exported (if any) :has been deducted, 
in order to give a more distinct view of the consumption. In the 
first class, they would place sugar, spirits, tea, tobacco, wine, and 
coals, which, though consumed to a certain extent in the Irish 
manufactures, are principally imported for domestic purposes ; in 
the latter; blankets, carpeting, drapery, haberdashery, hats, stock- 
ings, and watches. 
_ And while the increase of the last mentioned articles affords a 
satisfactory evidence of the growing prosperity of Iseland, it affords 
ano less conclusive proof of the increasing importance of the Irish 
market te the industry of Great Britain. 

“The exports of: Ireland naturally divide themetives into two 
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great classes,—the produce of the soil, and the produce of industry ; 
the first comprising the various articles of grain and provisions ; the 
second, the linen-trade, woollen and spirit trade: the only Irish ma- 
nufactures of which a considerable export has yet taken place. 

“It must, however, be observed, that the difliculties which have 
arisen in settling the drawbacks to be allowed in the spirit trade, 
between Great Britain and Ireland, under the Act of Union, and the 
prohibitions of trade which have been occasioned thereby, have con- 
tributed materially to check the export of spirits from Ireland, in 
the last three years; and that, taken on an average of three years, 
ending January 5, 1806, it amounted to 1,057,305 gallons, 


NAVIGATION, 


. Your committee have not the means of stating the navigation of 
Ireland from so early a period as the accounts of trade; but they 
have inserted in the appendix, accounts of the aumber of vessels 
which have entered inwards and cleared outwards, and of those be- 
longing to the several ports of Ireland, in each year since the estab- 
lishment of a registry, to the latest period. 

“‘ The total number of ships which entered inwards in Ireland, on 


an average of the first three years of the registry, viz. :— 


Ships. Tons. 
Three years, ending March 25, 1795, was - - 7,617 671,069 
Ships. Tons. Men. 
In three years, ending January 5, 1805, 
when a more complete registry tad 049 611,955 44,140 
been established - - - - + - - 
Three years, ending January 5,1811 - 8,983 817,678 47,681 
“The number of vessels belonging to the several ports of Ireland, 
on an average of three years, ending the 30th of September, 1790, 
being the first three years after the establishment of the registry, 
was— 
Ships. Tons. Men. 
Three years, ending Sept, 30, 1790 - 1,076 64,4657 6,335 
1800 - 1,000 51,358 4,937 
1810 - 1,116 659,584 6,430 
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HISTORY AND PRACTICE OF DYING. 
( Continued from p. 143.) 


PROCESS OF DYING COTTON AND LINEN RED. 


M ADDER is most commonly employed in dying cotton and linen 
a red colour, being the most useful of all colouring matters. There 
are two kinds of madder reds; the one is called simple madder red, 
and the other, which is much brighter, has been distinguished by the 
name of Turkey or Adrianople red; because it comes from the 
Levant. ‘The prineipal mordants employed in dying cotton with 
madder, are oil, gall nuts, and alum. The colouring matter of 
madder cannot be fixed. on cotton, till the latter has been impreg- 
nated with oil. A cold soapy liquor is formed by a combination of 
oil, and a weak solution of soda. By the use of this alkaline ley, the 
oil is diluted and divided, and ean be easily and equally applied to all 
parts of thecotton. According to Chaptal, potash produces the same 
effect as soda, being a material difference in price ; observing that 
soda must be in its caustic state, and its causticity must be the effect 
of calcination; beeause if it has been rendered caustic by means of 
lime, it becomes of a brown-ecolour. The soda also should contain 
little muriate, for if it prevails, the combination of the oil and soda 
is greatly retarded; the oil should not be of too fine a quality, and 
it is to be observed, that the whole secret of a strong colour is in the 
choice of a good oil and soda, for if the oil is not in excess, it 
would abanden the stuff in washing, and the colour would re- 
main dry. 

- The cotton being impregnated with oil, is , subjected to the opera- 
tion of galling: the use of which is fixing the oil on the stuff, and 
predisposing the cotton to receive the colouring matter. The pro- 
cess of galling should be performed in dry weather, otherwise the 
astringent principle produces a black colour. 

The cotton should be pressed together with great care, so that the 
decomposition may be effected at every point of the surface. It is 
necessary to attend to the proportion between the gall nuts and the 
soap, for if the former predominate, the colour is black; and if ‘the 
soap is in excess, the proportion of oif uncombined with the astringent 
principle, escapes in the washing, and impoverishes the colour. Alum, 
used as a mordant, not only heightens the red of madder, but 
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gives solidity to the colour. When cotton, after it has been galled, 
is immersed in a solution of alum, it immediately changes its colour, 


and becomes grey. 

The following is the process of dying cotton, Turkey red, as prac- 
tised at Astracan : 

The cotton to be dyed red is first washed exceedingly clean, in 
running water, and when the weather is clear, hung upon poles to 
dry. Ifit does not dry before the evening, it is taken into the house 
on account of the saline dews, so remarkable in that country, and 
again exposed in the morning. When it is thoroughly dry, it is laid 
in a tub, and fish oil is poured over it, till it is entirely covered. 
In this state it must stand all night, but in the morning it is hung up 
on poles, and left there the whole day; and this process is repeated 
for a week, so that the cotton lies seven nights in oil, and is exposed 
seven days to the atmosphere, that it may imbibe the oil, and free 
itself from all air, The yarn is then again carried toa stream, 
cleaned as much as possible, and hung upon poles to dry. 

After this a mordant is made of three materials, which must give 
the grounds of the red colour. The pulverized leaves of the 
shumach are first boiled in copper kettles, and when their colouring 
matter has been sufficiently extracted, some powdered «galls are 
added, with which the liquor must be again boiled, from which it 
acquires a dark dirty colour. After it has been sufficiently boiled, 
the fire is taken from under the kettle, and alum put into the liquor 
yet hot, where it is soon dissolved. 

The powder of the shumach leaves is measured into the kettle 
with ladles, the water is poured in according to a guage on which 
marks are made, to shew how high the water must stand in the 
kettle, to soak a given quantity of cotton yarn. The galls and 
alum are added in the quantity of five pounds to each pud of cotton, 
(about forty pounds each pud). As soon as the allum is dissolved, 
no time must be lost, in order that the mordant may not be suffered 
to cool. 

The yarn is then put into hollow blocks of wood, shaped like a 
mortar, into each of which such a quantity of the mordant has been 
poured, as may be sufficient to moisten the yarn, without any of it 
being left; hence it acquires only a pale yellow colour, which how- 
ever is durable. It is then hung upon poles in the sun to dry, again 
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washed in the stream, and afterwards dried once more. By the 
yellow dye of the shumach leaves, the madder dye becomes brighter 
and more agreeable; but the galls damp the superfluous yellow, and 
together with the allum, prepare the yarn for its colour. 

Sometimes the mordant is produced from galls and alam only, 


by first boiling the galls in due proportion with the requisite quan- 
tity of water, then dissolving the alum with boiling water in a 
separate vessel, and pouring both into a tub, and suffering the cotton 
to remain in them an hour or more, after which it is dried gradu- 
ally, then washed, and again dried once more. By this process it 
acquires a dirty reddish colour. The next part of the process is to 
prepare the madder dye. The madder ground to a fine powder is 
spread out in large troughs, and into each is poured a large cup full 
of sheeps blood. The madder must be mixed with the hand, and 
then stand some hours to thoroughly soak. The liquor then 
assumes a dark red appearance, and the madder in boiling yields 
more dye. After this water is made hot in large kettles fixed iu 
brickwork, andas soon as warm, the prepared dye is put into it, in the 
proportion of a pound to every pud ; the dye is then suffered to boil 
strongly, and when it is boiled enough, which may be tried on cotton 
threads, the fire is removed from under the kettle, and the cotton 
is immersed therein, The dyer places himself on the edge of the 
brick work that encloses the boiler, dips the cotton yarn piece by 
piece into tie dye, turns it round backwards and forwards, presses 
it a little with his hands, and lays each piece one after the other in 
pails, standing ready for the purpose. As soon as all the cotton has 
received the first tint, it is hung up to dry; as the red however is 
still too dull, the yarn which has already been dyed once, and be- 
come dry, is put once more in the dying kettle, and must be left 
there for three hours over a strong fire, by which it acquires that 
beautiful dark red colour which is so much esteemed in Turkey yarn. 
The yarn is now taken from the dye with sticks; the superfluous 
dye which adheres to it is shaken off; the hanks are put in order, 
and hung up to dry; after which it is washed again im the pure 
stream and dried. 

Dying Turkey red, the Grecian method, as described by C. Felix, 
is somewhat different; he observes, the workmen dye at one time a 
mass of skeins, weighing about an hundred weight. The first process 
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is that of cleaning the cotton, for which three leys are employed, 
one of soda, another of ashes, and a third of lime. The cotton is 
thrown into a tub, and moistened with the liquor of the three leys iu 
equal quantities; it is then boiled in pure water, and washed in 
ruming water. The second bath given to the cotton is composed of 
soda and sheeps dung dissolved in water; to facilitate the solution 
the soda and durg are pounded in a mortar. The proportions are, 
one of dung, six of soda, and forty of water; when they are well 
mixed, the liquor expressed from them is strained, and being poured 
into a tub, six occas (an occa being about fifty ounces) of olive oil 
are added to it, and the whole stirred till it becomes of a whitish 
colour like milk, The cotton is then sprinkled with this water, and 
when the skeins are thoroughly moistened, they are wrung, pressed, 
and exposed to dry. The same bath must be repeated three or four 
times, because it is this liquor which renders the cotton more or less 
fit for receiving the dye. The cotton, after each bath, must be 
dried without being washed, not being rinsed till after the last. 
The cotton is then as white as if it had been bleached in the 
fields. 

The galling is next performed, by immersing the cotton in a bath 
of warm water, in which five occas of pulverized gall nuts have 
been boiled. After this comes aluming, which is performed twiee, 
with an interval of two days, after which the cotton is wrung; then 
pressed and put to soak in running water, after being inclosed in a 
bag of thin cloth—next comes the dying. 

To compose the colours they put in a kettle five occas of water, 
and thirty-five occas of madder, which, after being pulverized, is 
moistened with one occa of ox or sheeps blood. An equal heat is 
maintained below the kettle, but not too violent; and when the 
liquor ferments, and grows warm, the skeins are then gradually im- 
mersed before the liquor becomes too hot; they are then tied with 
pack thread to small rods, placed’ erusswise over the kettle for that 
purpose, and when the liquor boils well, and in a uniform manner, 
the rods from which the skeins are suspended are removed, and the 
cotton suffered to fall into the kettle, where it must remain till two- 
thirds of the water is evaporated; it is then taken out and washed in 

pure water. The dye is afterwards brought to. perfection by means 
of a bath.alkalized with soda: This manipulation is the most diffi- 
eult and delicate of the whole, because it is that which gives the 
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colour its tone. The cotton is thrown into this new bath, and made 
to boil over a steady fire, till the colour assumes the required tint. 
It appears that this bath, which the Greeks think of so much im- 
portance, might be supplied by a ley of soap. 


OF DYING YELLOW. 


In dying yellow it is necessary to employ mordants, because the 
affinity of yellow colouring matters, for either animal or vegetable 
stuffs, is not sufficiently strong to produce durable colours. Yellow 
colours therefore belong to that class which Dr. Bancroft has deno- 
minated adjective colours. ‘ 

The substances capable of giving a yellow colour to different stuffs 
are very numerous; they do not all produce similar quantities of 
colouring matter, neither is their dye equally free ; the colours they 
impart incline more or less to orange or green. But those most com- 
monly employed in dying yellow, are WELD, FUSTIC, ANNOTTA, and 
QUERCITRON BARK. 

Turmeric, by some reckoned a dye for yellow, we shall describe 
hereafter, together with its properties. 

WELD is a plant which grows wild in Britain, and in different 
European countries, (being the Reseda Luteola of Linnaeus). Its 
leaves are long narrow, and of a bright green; but the whole plant 
is made use of in the dying of yellow; there are two kinds of weld, 
the one cultivated and the other wild; the former of which is the 
more valuable, from the greater proportion of colouring matter it 
yields. When this plant is fully ripe, it is pulled, dried, and bound 
up in bundles for use. A strong decoction of weld is of a brownish 
yellow colour, and if very much diluted with water, the colour in- 
clines to a green. An alkali gives to this decoction a deeper colour. 
Most of the acids give it a paler tinge. Alumina has so strong an 
affinity for the colouring matter of weld, that it can even abstract it 
from sulphuric acid, and the oxide of tin produces a similar effect. 
The greater part of metallic salts throw down precipitates which 
vary in their shades of colour, according to the metal employed. 

Fustic (the Moras Tinctoria of Lin.) is:procured from a tree of 
considerable magnitude, which grows in the West Indies. The 
wood : is yellow, as its name imports, with orange veins. Ever since 
the discovery of America, it has been used in dying. ‘Its’ price is 
moderate, the colour it imparts is permanent, and it readily combines 
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with indigo, which property gives it a claim to attention, as a valuable 
ingredient in dying. Before it can be employed as a dye stuff, it 
must be cut into chips, and put into a bag, that it may not fix in and 
tear the stuff to which it is to impart its colouring matter. Indeed, 
most of the dye wood before it is used by dyers, is chopped in 
small pieces, and then ground in a horse mill, till it is reduced to a 
coarse powder. When a decoction of yellow wood or fustic is 
made very strong, the colour is of a reddish yellow, and when diluted 
it is of an orange yellow, which it readily yields to water. It be- 
comes turbid by means of acids, its colour is of a pale yellow, and 
the greenish precipitate may be re-dissolved by alkalies, 

ANNATTO is a species of paste of a red colour obtained from the 
berries of the Biza Orellana of Lin. which is a native of America. 
It is imported from thence to Europe in cakes, of two or three 
pounds weight; but the Americans are said to be in possession of a 
species of annatto, superior to that which they export, both for the 
brilliancy and permanency of the colour it imparts. They bruise 
the seeds with their hands, moistened with oil, separating with a 
knife the paste as it is formed, and drying it in the sun; but the 
seeds are pounded with water when designed for sale, and allowed to 
undergg the process of fermentation, Annatto yields its colouring 
matter more readily to alkohol than to water, on which account it 
is used in yellow varnishes, to which an orange tinge is intended to 


* be given. 


QUERCITRON, as it is denominated by Dr. Bancroft, is the 
Quercus Nigra of Linnzus, and is a large tree which grows sponta- 
neously in North America. The bark of it yields a considerable 
quantity of colouring matter. To prepare it for use, the epidermis 
is taken off, and pounded in a mill, the result of which process is a 
number of filaments and a fine light powder ; but as these do not 
contain equal quantities of colouring matter, it will be proper to 
employ them in their natural proportions. Quercitron bark 
readily imparts its colouring matter to water, at 100° of Fahrein- 
heat, which is of a yellowish brown, capable of being darkened by 
alkalies, and brightened by acids. With muriate.of tin, the preci- 
Pitate is.copious, and of a yellow colour; with sulphate of tin it is 
of a dark olive, and with sulphate of copper it is yellow, but incline 
ing to an olive, 


(To be continued.) 
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QUERY ON THE UTILITY OF PUBLIC FAIRS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Tue subject of supposed benefit derived to Trade and Commerce 
through the medium of public fairs, has long dwelt on my mind, and 
whether we turn to those celebrated ones on the continent, or the 
most noted in England, I cannot persuade myself but they are far 
from compensating by any utility that ean be derived from them by 
the great oppression they impose on the regular trader. Whilst the 
one is contributing to all the imposts of the nation, under heavy 
rent and taxes, the other is enabled to undersell the fair trader, by 
having no local habitation, and loudly calls for an interference, 
which, perhaps, might very beneficially take place by the levy of a 
certain contribution for the state, from every booth erected in our 
fairs, many of which, supposed to be established by charter, are 
merely nuisances to peace and good order; and the privileges, if 
any there are, conferred upon them, “ are only so many fetters 
which haye arrested the progress of Industry and Commerce,” as 
observed by a recent French writer on that subject. My opinion 
on this matter may appear ill-founded, but I could wish, through the 
intelligence of your commercial writers, to have this subject pour- 
trayed in its right view, for the benefit.of 
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A FAIR TRADER. 
Smithfield, 20th August, 1811. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES 
. AMONG THE ROMANS. 


(FROM THE FRENCH P4PERS.) 


ALL travellers have. aceused the Romans of a want of industy; 
they have all reproached this ingenious people with a love of idle- 
ness, and particularly for leaving their fertile fields without cultiva- 
tion, and their populous cities without industry. ‘There was, per» 
haps, some foundation for such reproaches, but the people were not 
to blame ; "it was the government which left agriculture and imdas« 
try without encouragement; which, if short, placed in the first 
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rank of society that state in which idleness was consecrated by 
vows. Itis to Rome—to Rome French—that we must go, in order 
to observe the influence of governments. This city has been 
scarcely two years a part of the empire, and already an extreme 
difference is perceived in the state of its agricultural and manufac- 
turing industry. The suppression of the barriers which separated 
the Roman state from Upper Italy and France, has opened new chan. 
nels to commerce. When part of a little state, Rome had scarcely 
any other market but her own; united to a great empire, she may 
send her commodities, exempt from duties, even to the extremities 
of Europe. The effects of this enlargement of market have already 
been sensibly felt. The grain, which the department produces in 
great abundance, had been for many years at so low a price, that 
more than a.third of the best land was abandoned. Since 18610, the 
ports of Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, having afforded advan- 
tageous openings, its price has rapidly risen, and the proprietors, 
thus acquiring greater capitals, will be able the better to cultivate 
their fields. The trade in kelp has been for the last two years very 
favourable to Rome; and Marseilles is almost entirely supplied 
fron this countyy with that article, so indispensable in her soap- 
works. The encourageinent given by government has introduced 
the cultivation of cotton, and in the first year sixteen thousand 
kilogrammes of that valuable commodity were raised in the Roman 
territory. This year more than a thousand acres have been planted 
with it, and, notwithstanding the unfavourable season, it promises 
a very considerable produce. 

While new articles of cultivation promise additional wealth to 
Rome, the exportation of oils, wool, silk, wood, sulphur, and alum, 
increases in proportion to the enlargement of the market, and gives 
additional stimulus to agricultural industry. Government, on its 
part, is giving it the best possible direction; a flock of Merinos is 
on its way for the pufpose of impreving our breed of sheep; a 
number of agricultural instruments have reached us, with which we 
were previously unacquainied, and which will teach us to bring our 
own to perfection: a skilful cultivator has come to take the diree- 
tion of a farm of improvement; already some agriculturists, distim 
guished for their information, have surveyed the department, and 
enlightened governmeut with regard to its resources and its wants ; 


no short, if nothing is meglected, which can give activity to agricul- 
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ture, it may be said that the cultivators‘are not deficient on their 
part; and this mutual concert has already produced the most happy 
effects. ‘ Not satisfied that this country should: merely produce the 
- yaw material, government has also wished that Rome’should work it 
up, and that it should not become aun article of commerce till it has 
received all the value of which it is susceptible. ' Cotton ‘first drew 
its attention. A spinning establishment was erected; but from the 
want of capital, it was in danger of falling; a very large sum has 
just been granted to it as a gratuitous loan; the first commercial 
houses in Rome, animated by a true spirit of patriotism, have pa- 
tronised it; and already the cotton gathered in our fields receives 
at the manufacture of Thermes all the preparation which precedes 
its use. The manufactories hitherto existing were ignorant of the 
new processes, and were destitute both of good workmen and im- 
proved machinery. M. Calizzi, a Roman, distinguished for his 
knowledge in mechanics, and al!.the manufacturing processes, was, 
for nine months, visiting all the workshops in the empire, at the 
expence of government, and has brought back valuable knowledge 
to his fellow citizens; a colony of skilful workmen is to follow him, 
and to communicate to all the manufactories a knowledge of the 
processes so usefully employed in France; in short, machines for the 
spinning of wool, and weaving of cloth, for all the operations on silk, 
flax, hemp, &c. have been purchased, and will speedily arrive ina 
city astonished at receiving such acquisitions, 


I 
A BOAT WITH AN AIR TRUNK. 


DESCRIPTION OF A BOAT FITTED WITH AIR-TRUNKS TO PRE- 
VENT HER SINKING, IN CASE OF BEING STRUCK BY A SEA, 
OR IN GOING THROUGH A SURF, 


THE air-trunks are nothing more than four planks of pine, well 
planed at the edges, so as to make them fit so glose, that when 
nailed together, with a piece of tarred paper between them, no air 
can escape, nor water be admitted. The ends are to be closed with 
equal care for obtaining tightness; they may be made of such 
lengths as to render them applicable to any boat; or they may be 
fitted with so much care as to fit any particular boat. They are to 
be run fore and aft under the thwarts, and lashed close up to the 
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ends of all the fixed or kneed thwarts, and,set as,close as possible to 
the boat's side; if the outer side of each trunk haga little degree of 
convexity, which may be readily given io it, id will fit the closer to 
the beat’s» side; they will in general be square, but the breadth of 
the plank of which they are made, and consequently the size of the 
trunk, will, of course, depend on the magnitude of the boat or 
vessel they ave designed for. Should the, boat;be employed in 
carrying ¢réops on shore through broken water, which may risk. her 
being filled, and thereby endanger the lives of the men, those 
trunks, being secured so high up in the beat,.will prevent the possi- 
bility of her upsetting, if the men sit steady im,theix seats, because 
she is suspended by her upper works, and her Jower extremity will 
preponderate in this state; or even should a,.shot from the enemy 
strike her, while the trunks are entire, she may be rowed to her 
destination. If it should be thought that a row of trunks on each 

side will not be suficient to sustain the weight the, boat may be in- 

tended to carry, in case of her shipping water so as to endapger her 
sinking, it will only be requisite to have a few spare trunks at all 

times im readiness, which may be thrust fore and aft in the midships 
of the boat, and lashed to the thwarts; but here those thwarts must 

be lashed to the ring-bolts in the bottom, te seeure them from 

rising; im this way, every boat in the ship may, in a great measure, 

be converted ‘into a life-boat. I have, many years ago, (as far back as 

1768 and 1769) tried the experiment, and found it answer my ex- 
pectations most fully, and 1 am of opinion, if every ship, whether his 

majesty’s or merchants, were to have, at all times, a set of these 

trunks ready to apply, when they have occasion to use their boats 

in had weather, many valuable lives would be saved: the rowers are 

to keep their seats, and use their oars, and a few may be employed 

where they sit, in throwing the water out to lighten the boat as much 

as possible: for her side or gunwale will be at least as far above 

water, as the air-trunks are below the gunwale of the boat. The 

thwarts of our flatbottomed boats are fixed rather low, but for 

the keeping the trunks as bigh as possible in such shallow vessels, 

they may be secured above the thwarts, and as close as possible to 
the side, to prevent their occupying too much room. A few addi- 

tional ring-belts may be placed in the boat's bottom within, for 
securing the centre of the thwarts, in case of ‘using @ row of trunks 


in midships. To try how faryghe trunks are perfectly tight, it will 
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only be necessary to bore a gimlet hole, into which one person may 
blow while another runs the flame of a candle along ‘the different 
seams; if any air should escape at any part, there the/flame of the 
candle will be sensibly affected: mark that part with chalk, and 
chince it ; and spile up the gimlet hole. 

If it were necessary to carry heavy baggage, or stores of weight, 
more trunks might be applied by lashing a few to the under side of 
all the kneed thwarts across the boats, taking care that there be a 
midship lashing to a ring in the boat's bottom, to keep’ the thwarts 
from rising. Those cross trunks would not incommode the stowage 
of men, and might render the fore and aft trunk a-midships uoneces- 
sary. If it were wished to ascertain what weight the whole set of 
trunks put into a boat would carry, they may be tried separately, by 
hanging as much weight to them as they could float with, and this 
would be independent of the natural floating materials of which the 
boat is composed, or of such light articles as might be on board her. 
It will not be necessary here to enter upon any minute calculation of 
the weight which each pint or gallon of air will sustain in water ; 
this is a plain, simple, and practicable plan for preventing the toss of 
lives when a boat is sent from her ship in bad weather, or when 
troops are to be carried in boats through broken water, which may 
occasion their- shipping enough to fill or swamp the boat in. deep 
water. It is two years ago since I offered this idea to the Ad- 


miralty. 
+ 


ON THE MOUNTING OF NAVAL ORDNANCE FOR 
THE REDUCTION OF LABOUR ON BOARD SHIPS 
OF WAR AND MERCHANTMEN. 


A SCIENTIFIC and very ingenious treatise, from the pen of Lieut. 
‘Colonel W. Congreve, is just published by Egerton, on the ‘‘Mount- 
tng of Naval Ordnance.” in the introduction to this elementary 
work, it is justly observed by Colonel Congreve, that “‘ Englasid is 
now at war with one half of the world, and has the other half \to de- 
fend. Need one say more to prove, that with a limited population 
the ordinary implements of war cannot suffice—and that it is one of 
the first interests of the government to hold this forth as an wra for 
the improvement of military mechanics.” To the hackneyed objec- 
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jection, ** that what one nation accomplishes in this way, another 
will equally sueceed in,” the Colonel answers, that even adinitting 
this to be the case (which he however denies), it is no trifling advan- 
tage to have the first use of any weapon, exclusively for a time; 
and that the same spirit which produces the original invention will 
always keep the lead, by a succession of other advances in the art, 
The spirit of the improvement, brought forward by Colonel Con- 
greve, is—‘ the reduction of the labour of the working of heavy 
ordnance on board of ship—without sacrificing any other, point of 
importance, with the service of the ordnance, or the ship.” It cer- 
tainly will not be denied, that if the work of twelve men (the num- 
ber now deemed necessary to work a twenty-four pounder) can be 
accomplished by four, the chance of danger to the men actually en- 
gaged, would only be one-third of what it is at present. 

But it is not to the king’s service only that the improvement in 
the mounting of ordnance is applicable; for, by the reduction of the 
labour in working marine ordnance, merchant vessels, which are al- 
ways during war weakly manned, may be rendered so capable of de- 
fence, as to supersede the necessity of the convoy system, which, it 
‘is remarked, is “little better than a drain upon our navy, an expence 
to the country in general, to the merchant in particular, without a 
benefit to either; while the delays and difliculties with which it 
shackles commerce, are endless, and the loss ef ships occasioned by 
the system of collecting large fleets incalculable.” The only ade- 
quate means then of protecting the trade of Great Britain, is, ‘ by 
making every vessel eapable of defending herself from that descrip- 
tion of force, which forms the great majority of the enemy’s priva- 
teers, which are formidable only from their numbers, and not their 
individual power.” Thus, “if no vessel were permitted to sail, un- 
Jess armed with at least six twelve-pounder carronades, and were, at 
the same time, provided with boarding nettings, the privateers 
which now do almost all the mischief, would not dare to approach 
them.” 

Upon the principle suggested in this treatise, the author maintains, 
that there'is no vessel “above one hundred tons, which would not 
be adequate to such an armament, not merely as it relates to the 
strength and sufficiency of the vessels, but to that of their crews 
also.” For these reasons, Colonel Congreve suggests the policy of 
dispensing with both convoy, and-the convoy duty,” and compel- 
cc2 
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ling the merchants to arm their vessels, on the principle described 
in this work. ‘In urging this compulsory measure, Colonel Congreve, 
at the same time, humanely suggests the propriety of “ the formation 
of some extensive charity, for the support of decayed or wounded 
merchant sailors.” The value of the invention is stated to have been 
already ascertained, to the extent of being introduced into the 
transport service, and the experience of nearly three years has fully 
convinced Colonel Congreve ‘‘ of the applicability of the same prin- 
ciple, both to men of war and Indiamen.” 

In the first section of the work, the author shows the great import- 
ance of adopting in this country the same spirit of economy of labour 
in our military mechanism, which has so long signalized our com. 
mercial establishments. ‘The immediate advantages to be derived 
from this system, whieh, so far from: being a mere mechanical pro- 


ject, “ has been actually realized in execution,” are stated to be as 


follow :— 
In the publie service—that with a given number of seamen, a 


greater number of ships may be manned. 

“And in the merchant service—that with the means now) possessed 
on board a merchantman, such calibres might be empleyed as would, 
in a great measure, bid defiance to privateers. - 

In the second section are enumerated the. “ different objects which 


_ must be combined in every important improvement ef the system ef 


mounting ordnance for the sea service,” and which are stated to be 
as follow :— 

1. To reduce the labour of working the ordnance, without. increas~ 
ing the bulk and weight of the carriage. 

2. To produce a smooth and uniform recoil, and further to limit 
the recoil, without straining the breeching, to the least possible quan- 
tity required for loading the gun. 

8. To produce the least possible shock iw bringing up the gun, 
and to apply the breeching, so that it may, iv all positions of the 
carriage, have an equal bearing. 

4, To increase the power of traversing the gun, without as 
creasing the size of the ports; nay, further, even to reduce the actual 
aperture of the port, with this increased quantity of traverse. 

5. To give greater security to the men in action. r 

6, To render the gun capable of better seourity in: housing. Ie 

7. To prevent less surface to the enemy’s fire. 
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8. To keep the decks freer and drier, than in the present mode, 
9. And to combine these points without increasing the ex- 


_— non-recoil principle is now wholly exploded from the king's 
service, as well because the shock is such, that even king’s ships are 
unable to sustain it, as that it cannot be applied to long guns ; and 
that even short pieces would require to be loaded from the outsidé of 
the ship. The true mode of constructing naval ordnance is, there- 
fore, the converse of the non-recoil principle, or that, “which gives 
the power of working a pieee of ordnance with the greatest facility, 
allowing it to recoil.” The principle by which this is to be attained, 
will be found, that, ‘‘ which provides for the recoil of the ordnance 
upon its carriage, while that carriage remains fixed to the ship's side, 
as to any recoiling motion, and is only permitted a traversing action ; 
in other words, by a just and well-contrived application of the tra- 
versing platform to the sea service.” 

By, thus dividing thé mass of the carriage into two parts—in the 
new carriage, “little more than the weight of the gun is to be worl- 
ed, instead of the gun and carriage both.” The division of ‘the ear- 
riage also affords the power of applying one set of tracks, “'to the 
running out of the gun, and another set to the (raversing notion.” 
The true principle is to place the trucks, on which the gun recdils, 
“upon the trunnions of the gun,” and to deaden the teéoil by 
friction, “ these trucks should be palled, or prevented from turning 
when the gua recoils.” It will be seen, when the actual construction 
of the carriage comes to be explained, that'a very simple method of 
effecting this object has been devised. A general’ principle is laid 
down, that the breeching, which in the old systent ferns 4 consider- 
able angle at the ring-bolt in the side of the carriage, should be in a 
direct line; as to the lifting force imparted to the afterpart of the 
Carriage at such angle, is attributable the jumping of the gua. In 
the old system, what is called “ middling,” adjusting the breee hing 
rope, that the strain may be thrown on both points at the same in- 
stant, requires much nicety, and is often very imperfectly performed. 
To remedy this defect, the breeching is led only to one point on the 
ship's side, exactly coinciding with the centre of the traverse, so that 
the breeching is at all times fair for the recoil, without the adjust- 
ment by “middling,” and is always in the true direction to receive 
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the shock, which, in the common method, it never can be, but when 
the gun is pointed at the time of firing, in a direetion at right augles 
with the side of the ship. The increased power of traversing is stated 
to depend— 

1st. On the reduction of the breadth or span of the forepart - 
the carriage ; and, 

2dly. Ou making the carriage traverse from the true centre of the 
port. 
The principle adopted by Colonel Congreve, is, to take the centre 
of traverse of the carriage, half way between the outside and inside 
of the port, in which case it will be found that a commow sized 
twenty-four-pounder port, of three feet four inches in breadtlr, will 
admit a twenty-four-pounder to traverse therein, forty-five degrees 
on each side the perpendicular, or ninety degrees altogether, pro- 
vided the span of the forepart of the carriage do not exceed two 
feet six inches, the thickness of the ship’s side being one foot three 
inches. But if the centre of traverse in a common sized port be 
fixed, as is usual in the old method, then it will be found, that 2 
common-sized port will not ailow a twenty-four-pounder to traverse 
more than thirty-five degrees on each side of the perpendicular, or 
seventy degrees in the whole. It is evident, therefore, that @ car- 
riage so constructed, as to take the centre of traverse from the middle 
of the port, will possess the greatest possible range of traverse. This, 
by the new mode of construction, is obtained not only with a facility 
and certainty, unattainable in the common mode of constructing 
gun-carriages, but with this extraordinary advantage, that the gun, 
when fired at the extreme point of traverse, cannot, in its recoil, 
endanger the port by striking it in running in, an accident which 
now very often happens, with even a very slight degree of obliquity 
in the pointing of the gun. In the new method of construction, ‘2 
considerable space on each side of the port is saved, so that the ac- 
tual aperture may be reduced from three feet four inches, to two feet 
two inches, yet still allowing ample space for traversing forty-five 
degrees on each side. This will be considered highly important,’ as 
by the.reduction of the aperture, the men at the gun are propor. 
tionately less exposed to grape and musketry. But the danger to 
Which the séaman is exposed, arises not only from’ the fire of the 
enemy Wut from the action of his own gun, great numbers being 
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maimed by the random recoil of the heavy guns, which are so un- 
certaim in their directions, that it is sometimes difficult, from the 
motion of the vessel, to know within some feet the point which the 
carriage will come. And there is still further cause of accident, from 
the quantity of trappings with which the ordinary gun-carriage is 
surrounded, such as the breeching and tackles, that hang loose upon 
the deck, and in which the men are frequently entangled. From 
being involved in a cloud of smoke, it is impossible to see the very 
objects that are to be guarded against, and admitting, that by the 
perfection of discipline, such accidents could be guarded against, 
much time must be lost when the men ought to have only one object 


in view—the “ destruction of the enemy, not the taking care of 


themselves.” The great principle of security from such accidents is, 
first, by “ limiting the recoil of the gun to a certain fixed path, in 
the way of which the mex cannot possibly place themselves ;” and 
next, by “so disposing of the breeching and tackles, that neither 
the one nor the other can ever be found in such a situation that a man 
can possibly entangle himself in either.” 

The next object is, the ‘‘ rendering the gun capable of better se- 
curity in housing, which at present depends merely on the breechings, 
the tackles, and. the muzzle lashings.” In addition to these, the 
new carriage possesses many important advantages which will be 
stated in the description. It is observable, that the reduction in the 
span of the carriage presents less surface to the enemy's fire, and 
that Colonel Congreve’s plan also keeps the decks clearer and drier 
than the present gun-carriage. 

(To be continued.) 


Oe 


ACCOUNT OF THE ONCE CELEBRATED GOBELIN 
MANUFACTORY AT PARIS. 


Tue Gobelins is the name of an establishment formed at Paris, at 
the extremity of the Fauxbourg Saint Marceau, for the fabric of 
tapestries. The house in which this manufactory is at present 
carried on, was built by two brothers, named Gobelins, who were 
celebrated dyers in the fifteenth century, and who first introduced 
into Paris that beautiful scarlet colour, which has since borne their 
name, as has the little river Bievre, upon whose banks they first 
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settled ; and which, among the Parisians, has no other appellation 
than Riviare des Gobelins. 

Colbert purchased the ground from these brothers, for the pure 
pose of establishing there a manufactory of tapestries, similar to 
those of Flanders ; and baving erected the requisite building, he 
procured a number of workmen from Flanders... Messts. Jans; 
Laurent, and Lefevre, sen. were appointed: superiatendants of the 
raised tapestries; Messrs.»Monin and Souhaite, of the smooth 
tapestries ; and: Kercheve, another Fleming, was vesied with the 
management of the wool dying department. The manufacture of 
tapestries commenced in 1663, but did not flouristr till three years 
afterwards, when it was endowed with many privileges, one of which 
was that the freedom of the goldsmiths, cabinet-makers, watch- 
makers, joiners, and other companies, should be attached to the 
Gobelins manufactory, in which it was intended to bring up sixty 
youths to these different trades. At length the celebrated painter 
Le Brun was appointed chief director of the Gobelins manufactory, 
to which he communicated that beauty and energy, which his ad- 
mirable talents were so well calculated to introduce. 

One of the first steps taken was to procure a considerable number 
of paintings by the first masters, but it was not then foreseen that 
the method used in making the tapestries, caused the destruction of 
their valuable models: the paintings were at that time cut into parts, 
to which the warp was so applied, that the threads of the one 
matched the tints of the other. The raised tapestry rendering copies 
closely approaching the originals, was far more faithful than the 
smooth, The smooth tapestry had the same destructive effect on its 
models, and its copies were all reverses. The original being placed 
under the warp, could only be discerned by the artist between the 
threads, and ‘from ‘the ‘horizontal position of the work, that frequent 
comparison of the copy with the original could not so readily be 
made as in working the raised tapesty. 

The Gobelins manufactory at one time experienced a decline, 
‘divers abuses crept into it, and called for the interference of the 
ministry, who remedied them, and endeavoured to revive the estab- 
lishment (which had cost the nation vast syms of money) to its for- 
mer flourishing state ; for this purpose many committees were held 
at the honsé’of M. Fagon, financier in 1787, whete the plan was 
projeeted, which has since been followed, of transferring the tints of 
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the painting to transparent paper, which was applied to the warp in 
the same manner as the model itself had been, At first this method 
was ouly adapted to the raised tapestry, but in 1749 the new plan 
was applied to the manufactories of the smooth tapestry likewise. 

The following is the mode of procedure now employed. ‘The 
sketch of the painting is taken off on oiled paper, which being then 
placed under the warp, serves as a guide to the artist, who, having 
the original painting in view, matches it by a correct choice of tints. 
The sketch on the oiled paper being reversed from the original 
exactly answers the purpose of the artist, whose work becomes a 
counter-proof of that on the paper, There has always been an 
academy within the manufactory, in which the youths designed for 
artists are instructed in the various branches of the art, at the public 
expence, and are also taught the other trades attached to the Gobe- 
jins. The wool and silk used im the tapestries, are dyed in a part of 
the manufactory, appropriated to that purpose, as it would be other- 
wise very difficult to procure. the infinite varicty of tints and shadows 
which are required, The materials are the ready spun wools 
brought from Tuscving, and the silks of Lyons. 

The wool for the warp is generally composed of six or seven 
threads, and worth about five shillings and four-pence per pound. 
The wool in six threads forms the warp of the smooth, aud that in 
seven of the raised tapestry. Nevertheless, there is little or no 
difference in the quality, for the continued friction of the tapestry, 
and that of the instruments by which it is raised, reduce the sub- 
stance of the warp so much, that it is oftentimes obliged to be 
strengthened by a silken thread. 

The manufactory of Flemish tapestries at Brussels, so ancient and 
celebrated, is at present as capable of perfection as ever, but its pro- 
ductions are much inferior to those of the Gobelins, and experience 
a decrease of their former reputation. The materials, used in the 
Flemish fabrics, are equal to those of the Gobelins, both in quality 
and quantity; and the workmen of both are equally diligent, but the 
talents of the artists, and the influence of authorative protection, 
are much in the favour of the Parisian establishment. 

A manufactory on the plan of the Gobelins has been established 
at St. Petersburgh, and is,supported “t a great expence by the go- 
vernment, which receives the profits arising from the sale of its pro- 
duce; this manufactory has produced some very fine portraits, In 
TRADESMAN’S MAG, VOL. VII, 3D . 
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Spain and in several parts of Italy and Germany, similar manufac- 
tures have been established, but with indifferent success; that at 
Turin is the most flourishing, In 1773, there was worked at Turin 
a series of tapestries, representing the principal events of the life of 
the Carthegenian general, Hannibal, beginning with that of his 
swearing enmity to the Romans, and ending with the catastrophe of 
his death by poison, The best of those is that representing him, 
when surrrounded by the Romans in a valley, employing the stra- 
tagem of tying lighted faggots to the horns of oxen, in order to scare 
thé Roman soldiers, who guarded the detiles. In this piece the 
figures have considerable expression, and the warmth of the original 
is exceedingly well preserved. 

The Gobelins manufacture in France has suffered considerably 
from the revolution, and particularly that branch which derived a 
profit from the dying of cloths. ’ Fashion also has affected it; for 

‘scarlet cloths are now very little worn in France, and the army. has 
po longer any Swiss regiments, the officers of which formerly con- 
sumed vast quantities of cloth dyed of the Gobelins manufacture of 
scarlet. There are other colours dyed by the Gobelins, which, though 
inferior to the scarlet, are nevertheless very fine. The prices are ag 


follows ; 





Royal blue - - + - - £1 @ per yard, 
Dark ditto - - --- 10 
Common ditto - - - - 1 0 
Green - - = + - = 24 
Ditto, Saxon 1 10 
Yellow - - - - -'-+ O18 
Red dyed with madder - 1 4 
Yard-wide scarlet - - + 410 
Five-fourths ditto - - - 5 0 
Purple - - - - - - 410 
An attempt was made, under the patronage of Frederick, Prince 
gf Wales, father of his present Majesty, to introduce this manufac- 
ture into England; but the expences of it were found to be so con- 
sidprable, that it was abandoned. Neither indeed was it understood 
that the demand for it among the British nobility and men of wealth, 
was likely to be so general as to render it an object of national 
effort, The process is extremely slow and tedious ; the purchase is 
very heavy, and almost restricted to princes ; and when a palace is 
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once furnished with it, the future employment of the loom is dimi- 
nished in proportion, Under all these preventive circumstances, au 
institution to rival the Gobelins was_ relinquished. John Ellys, 
painted by command a set of four pictures, representing the seasons ; 
they were put up in their places, to see how the design would look 
when wrought in the intended fabric; they were found to give com- 
plete satisfaction, and to suit extremely well as pictures, and so the 
projected undertaking ended, 

Yet it is not to be inferred that the present age of improvement, 
and the excellence of the British manufactures, so fur superior to any 
thing abroad, may not be able to succeed in a similar undertaking 
properly patronized. 

, 
INQUIRY AFTER THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
DANIEL DE FOE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN; OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE; 
Sir, 


As early as the Eighteenth Number of your Third Volume, [ havg 
observed several extracts from the valuable writings of thé cele- 
brated Daniel de Foe; and from the able manner in which he has 
wrote on the Theory and Practice of Trade and Commerce, which 
shone so conspicuously in the British nation during his time, we 
should conelude that he must have been a Commercia) character ; 
yet on turning over some miscellaneous papers, I find the same De 
Foe mentioned as the author of Robinson Crusoe, derived from the 
real adventures of Alexander Selkirk, and that he wrote several other 
interesting books on various topics; now a person of talents, capa- 
ble of being turned to such various and opposite subjects, and 
pourtrayed with the abilities marked in his writings, are rather 
singular, I think it would be highly gratifying and interesting to be 
furnished (through the medium perhaps of the Correspondent who 
has already furnished us with extracts from his writings) with the 
biography of so curious a genius, and a list of the different works of 
whieh he was the author. a 
J. LAWSON, _ 
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ON THE INDUSTRY OF POPULOUS TOWNS, 
PARTICULARLY PARIS. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


Mk. Colquhoun, author of an Essay on the Police of London, 
maintains that there are to be found, in that great metropolis, the 
abode of fashions, amusements,‘ folly, and dissipation, upwards of 
eighty thousand individuals, who rise every morning, ignorant where 
and how they shall dine and sleep. This is one ‘of those inconveni- 
encies annexed to numerous societiés of men, amidst which idleness, 
immorality, debauchery, and crimes of every description, arise and 
multiply in proportion with the accumulation of wealth and inhabit- 
ants. I own this idea is rather painful. 

But Mr. Colquhoun has only glanced at the unfavourable aspect 
of things; there is another point of view which reconciles reason 
with the prodigious population of great cities: for there alone arise 
splendid talents, there is emulation fostered, there example incites 
men to good as well as evil, there industry displays itself in every 
shape. 

At present T will only speak respecting industry, and I will confine 
myself even to that sort of industry which can hardly be supposed to 
exist, and the éffect of which can only exist in large towns, 

There only, do we see with astonishment the exercise of arts quite 
unknown in other places, and by the exercise of which economical 
men and women know how, not only to gain an honest livelihood,’ 
but often to‘amass a fortune. 

Wlhro is there that has not heard speak of the amiable Fanchon, 
whom even the theatre of the Vaudeville has dramatized ; who; 
by her hurdy gurdy, together with her youth and beauty, found 
nieans’ to purchase extensive grounds, and become. the'lady of’ the 


nianor. 
Few people are ignorant of the story of the Brouette de Vinaigre, 


(a person who hawked vinecar for sale in a sinall cask, apon a’ wheel- 
barrow) of whom Mercier also furnished a drama, the hero of ‘whieh: 
acquired a fortune of fifty thousand franks, by wheeling’ his’ barrow 
and selling his vinegar iu the streets. 

Ratif, of Brettany, whose name must be fresh in every body's wie- 
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mory, who is familiar with the works of Mercier, has furnished a 
similar subject, and altogether as true, a person who obtained not 
only a li-elihood by distributing ‘holy-water, at the doors of the 
different churches, but was enabled to give a dowry with his daugh- 
ter, equal witha fermier general (a contractor for taxes), 

Haye we not seen a few years since, upon the boulevards of the 


Porte St. Martin, a mendicant, ‘who had no other occupation than’ 


that of showing a white mouse ih 4 cage. This mouse, to him, was 
the philosopher's stone, 

Even in the present day, don’t we see'a man traverse the streets, 
leading a poor miserable dog in a two-wheeled cart, which nature 
has deprived of his two fore feet; this man amuses all those who are 
willing to listen to him, with the history of his unfortunate dog, 
the sight of which generally obtains a trifle from the passing 
stranger. ° 

If you go into the public gardens, you may observe a little old 
man walking about, followed by a crowd, having a green parrot 
perched upon his land, pronouncing a few insignificant words, but 
which rarely fails to bring his master a good supper. 

In what other country will you see so many blind persons gaining 
their bread by singing in the public streets, in the most discordant 


notes ; or where will you meet with so many young men (chevaliers 


d’'industrie) who are ready to conduct you to the public spectacles, 
concerts, or any thing worth being seen by a stranger, in the metro- 
polis, In short, how mauy more are there who live entirely by their 
wit, without any other resource, who are, notwithstanding, very 
necessary and serviceable to the indolent and rich, by amusing them 
according to their caprices, by flattering their folly, and render- 
ing a thousand little services, which their patrons are always in 
need of. 

We camot finish this short sketch of our industry, without calling 
to mind all those numerous and petty arts and trades exercised in 
large towns, which are totally unknown and cannot exist in the 
country ; at present we have only taken the most obscure part, but 
on a future opportunity we will take a retrospect of the influence 
which cities have over arts and sciences. 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR FOREIGN 
SETTLEMENTS, &e. 


Tnat not only the prosperity, but the very existence of England 
depends: upon the preservation and extension of hér commerce, is 
or ought to be the cletished feeling of every Briton’s heart. 
_ While we glory in the triumphs of our invincible navy, while we 
rejoice to hear of our soldiers winning battles, let us not for a mo- 
ment forget that these, dearly as they are purchased, possess but 4 
delusive brightuess, a meteor glare when compared with the stead- 
fast lustre shed around us as a nation of merchants ; by the industry 
and enterprize of her manufacturing and trading sons England be- 
came great and honoured; she sought not a monepoly of trade, yet 
her maaufactures (though greatly inferior to what they are at this 
day) found their way to the utmost boundaries of the civilized, I 
might say of the habitable world, and where was the nation through 
which the name of a British merchant was net a sacred passport? 

That we are now by the effects of a disastrous war excluded from 
a large proportion of the commercial world is a melancholy truth, 
perhaps that war sprang from, perhaps it is continued through a dire 
hecessity ; on this subject we shall not at present offer any observa- 
tions, but by what sophistry can be justified the insecurity of cur, 
rights and liberties in parts of the British dominions, in almost the, 
only commercial situations of any importance now left us, the Medi- 
terranean stations? In these the predominance of military power 
exposes the civil resident to all the inconvenienees of living in a 
camp ; in these the Briton has for his sacred, his blood-bought rights 
vo other pledge than the character of whatever military commander, 
interest or cabal may have placed in authority; should he think | 
proper to order an armed foree to arrest and imprison, nay, to fleg 
or shoot a citizen, there is no immediate,appeal, he is supreme over 
every court, civil as well as military, Whatever atrocious injuries 
he may inflict, or cause to be inflicted, must remain unredressed 
untif his return to England places him within the reach of the courts. 
of Westminster. : 

The different despotic sovereigns of kingdoms, who by inheritance: 
er by the people’s choice are entrusted with the reins of government, 
having characters to support as princes, seldom descend to acts of pue 
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vate malignity; if they do not actually possess, they at least affect 
magnanimity, and would scornto appear infldenced in their pubkic con: 
duct by any of the mean feelings which are inseparable from mental 
impotence; but if a person of low birth, of despicable talents,, of 
needy cireumstances, of defective education, and withal, upon the 
verge of dotage, be raised to so dignified and important a station 
as the government of a British dependency, placed beyond the reach 
of the laws, what is to be expected from him? Alike regardless of 
the opinions of the nations around him, and of the feelings and in- 
terests of the governed, ignorant of or despising every law, save that 
of terror, he feels himself placed beyond the possibility of being 
promptly punished, and he looks indifferently upon the remote con- 
sequences of a law suit to be commenced against him upon his re- 
turn to England, where he possesses not an inch of landed property 

to induce him to come; indeed a law suit commenced in England 

by an individual for wrongs sustained on any foreign station is so ex- 

pensive, and (let the grievance be ever so heinous) so uncertain, that 

many of necessity submit in silence to incredible acts of oppression, 

Admitting that the injuring party is on the spot to be served with a 

jegal process, the attendance of witnesses from abroad cannot be 
enforced. Every Englishman who loves his country must wish that 
the legislature may take this great evil into consideration, and diffuse 

through every part of England’s dominions the benefit of England's 
equitable laws. 

We feel, we glory in the feeling, that commerce is of a free and 
noble nature, the fountains of her existence are soon dried up by 
tyranny ; let us look to the histories of the nations of vld, and we 
shall find this to have been uniformly the case. The same causes 
must evermore be productive of similar effects. 

(To be continued, ) 


—— ———— 
ON TAILORS TAKING MEASURE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 





T HAVE been long tormented with my tailor rattling round me and 
my family with pieces of parchment, buckram, or paper, every time 
he is sent for to measure us for clothes, 
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If I could be anyways useful to expel that most abominable prac- 
tice, alow me.to send you a few remarks upon a system of measuring 
clothes, a plan adopted by one of the most respectable tailors in this 
place. A practise he has carried on these mgny years, and to him 
alone am | ‘indebted for the information, which, if adopted generally 
im that line:of business, there would be an uniformity in the system, 
which at present does not exist, Notches in (pieces of) a measure 
now used is stupid; no tgilor understands another’s marks; they 
are quite agbitrary, without order, regularity, or neatness: on the 
whole, the present plan is unbecoming any man of ordinary abilities, 
and ouly shdws that the present manner of measuring is calculated 
@ mislead the practitioner. A few days ago I sent for my tailor to 
measure my family and servants; they consist of fifteen, he pulled 
out fifteen different pieces of buckram, one of such measures was 
one-sixteenth of a yard; and so he consumed superfluously in mea, 
suring us about one yard of buckram to. yo earthly use, when 
one measure might have served every purpose, The respectable 
éndividual, above referred to, has a measure of oil-cloth, which he 
keeps in a leather case, whereon ‘is marked inches and half inches, 
to a necessary length: he measures in the same mangner as other 
tradesmen in his line. ‘There is a book alphabetically arranged for 
the person’s name so measured to be engrosed ; so he needs .;» other 
measure at any future period, unless the person falls off or gets 
‘corpulent. 

I ordered my tailor to send a suit of qlothes. fpr my eldest son, 
but before he could make then, I was obliged to get an old suit 
sent us abvut fifty miles to measure by, which, had there been any 
known system, a letter only would have been necessary. J hayg 
given you an outline of what I should hke, aud below you have the 
plan pursued by Mr. I. I. of this place, which I think the best ever 
invented, and to which I beg you aud your readers attention. 


~ 


’s plon of measuring by inches, half-inches, quarter- 
inches, and sixteenth part of an inch. 


Mr. I. f- 





INCHES. COAT MEASURE. 
3, Top of back at shoulder seam close to the collar or cape. 
2.—-20 ‘Fo the buttons on the back, ‘or length of body. 
3..—39 Extreme length of coat, for dress, if a great coat, say 52, 
4.—4} Betwixt the shoulders from back seam, then 
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INCHES. 
5.—20 To the elbow, then 
6.—34 The extreme length of the sleeve, with the arm a little 
bent. 
7.—14 The sleeve width at the top. 
8.—13 Below the elbow. 
9.—42 Width of the coat (below the arm) at the breast. 
10.—41 In the hollow of the side. 
Waistcoat requires only the length, ifa coat is measured ; 
but if not, the length and width must be taken. 
WAISTCOAT LENGTH, BREADTH OF BACK INCLUDED. 
1.—19 Inches or 22. 
SMALL CLOTHES, WITHOUT THE WAISTBAND OR 
GARTER. 
1.—32 Length of side seam. 
2.—20 Leg seam. 
3.—22 Width of upper measure, four inches from the fork, 
4.—10 Below the knees, and above the calf of the leg. 
6.—  Pantaloons only require the width of calf And ankle 
more. 
And am your constant reader, 
A FRIEND TO IMPROVEMENTS, 
Shire of Aberdeen, & Sept. 1811. 
SE 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF HAMBURGH, 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


(Continued from page 309.) 


By an account or census, which was recently taken, before the oc- 
cupation of the city by the French, in its city and territory there 
were about one hundred and thirty thousand souls, including about 
seventeen thousand Jews, or about two in fifteen of the whole popu- 
lation. In general, professional men, such as pastors, professors, 
physicians, and lawyers, may be about thirteen thousand ; merchants 
about eleven thousand; manufacturers and artists about sixteen 
thousand; brokers, who live solely by that business, about one thou- 
sand six hundred ; and shop-keepers about thirty-two or thirty-three 
thousand, The rest consist of labourers, porters, watchmen, water- 
men, &c, 
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In personal character the people are generally robust and comely ; 
in disposition less gloomy and unsociable than they were formerly 
esteemed ; and their customs and manners approximate to those of 
the English. They are industrious, and attentive te business, and 
eager in pursuit of gain; but.the richer citizens are fond of the 
pleasures of life, and are rather disposed to do good than to indulge 
the passion of avarice.. The misfortunes of the industrious are readily 
alleviated. Money circulated freely amongst them before the domi- 
ediary visit of the Gallican usurpers; when the poor found subsist- 
ence, the middle classes convenience, and the rich procured means of 
demonstrating their liberality. They are (i. e. they were) fond of 
entertaining their friends with profusion of every thing in season, and 
with the best wines of Europe; and the mistress and master only 
contend who can excel in affability. The former presides at the 
table, but the latter sits down promiscuously, so as_ best to promote 
the circulation of the glass, &c. Still, however, they seldom indulge 
their appetites to excess. 

The mercantile houses are highly respectable, and are the main 
pillars of lhe.state; and the honour of a Hamburgh merchaat has 
long had a proud pre-eminence in the commercial, world, from whom 
a single letter of recommendation is a suficient introduction to any 
town in Europe. The equipage of a citizen-of Hamburgh is not be- 
neath that of persons of the first rank; and their assemblies are 
sometimes as brilliant as in the first cities. But the retai} shop- 
keepers are as notorious for imposition upon strangers, as. the mer- 
chants for their candour. They will generally ask double what they 
will take, if they can-get no more: and the servants demand drink 
gell, on carrving home any trifle to their master’s customers. _ This is 
couniyed at, as it forms the chief part of their wages, Our, author 
illustrates this rapacity by an anecdote, that a Jew from Amsterdam 
declared Hamburgh to be too Jewish for him to live in, though, an 
Englishwan at Amsterdam had recently, on viewing some seals aud 
prints, exposed. for sale in a street, but not buying any, been accosted 
with,a demand of three stivers for having looked at them, They 
pretend to retort this pu the folly and extravagance of .English 
travellers, whose pomp and mmprudence frequently exceed all mode- 
rate , bounds aud measures, The Jaws for, regulating, weights and 
mesures, are scarcely regarded by magistrates, and less by. dealers, 
The lower orders, though nearly alike in all large towns, are jpropor~ 
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tionally rude to their imagined importance in the state. In¢ivilities 
to strangers will not, therefore, be a subject of wonder, though it is 
often occasioned by an arrogant manner of accosting them ; ‘bit they 
certainly possess many local prejudices and habits, ant minifest a 
great aversion to ideas of improvement. Yet they are, in general, 
quiet and peaceable, and seldom regard political wrangles, or trouble 
themselves about state-affairs. The revolutionists were a long ‘time 
before they could influence the Hamburgh citizehs to wish for a 
change of government; and the people, considered in theit general 
character, are better worthy of confidence than those of most other 
great cities. 

The ladies are, for the most part, handsome, free, cheerful, and 
affable ; and they also take pleasure im their domestic duties and 
the care of their families. They rise early, and cause their children 
to do the same. Their daughters are instructed in languages, 
music; drawing, &c. and fill up the intervals of time in knitting, 
needle-work, or other useful employments. Many of them speak 
fluently both French, Italia, and English, besides their native 
tongue ; and the last, within a few years, has been greatly cultivated. 
In dress they are frequently tastefal, inclining to the English fashion; 
but sontetinies elegance is carried to an excess, beyond the limits of 
propriety. To their small work-bag, which they carry damyling in 
their ‘hand, when they walk out they appropriate the name of 
ridicule or indispensable, being a substitute for pockets, which have 
been displaced’ for increasing a rotundity about the hips, and de- 
tracting from the delicate idea of female beauty generally adopted. 
Though this frequently receives their hankerchiefs, their money and 
work,- commonly knitting, the first is often fastened under their 
gown to the top of their petticoats. A hat or bonuet commonly 
covers the head at those times. 

Though in most populous cities, the dress of the better sort varies 
but little, the characteristics of the middle and lower classes of both 
sexes in Hamburegli may be summed up, in_fi/thiness at home, and 
outside show abroad. ‘he first thing done in a morning, is to drink 
coffee, ‘even before they wash and dress. Then the men lounge at 
the window near an hour before their daily employment commences, 
with a night-cap on their head and a pipe in their mouth; aad the 
womeit go. slip-sliod about the house, with their clothes hanging 
leose about them, unpinned. ‘Theit snder-petticoats are pot worn 
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out with too much washing ; and many wear a sort of brown linsey. 
A long silk gown or pelisse is thrown over then on going out, that 
they may appear abroad like ladies of fashion, and instantly thrown 
off on their return; when they become again the same slovenly dis- 
gusting figure as before. The men also are smart at a small expence ; 
putting round their neck a eollar, and sham frill of fine linen or 
cambric, over a greasy under waistcoat. A powdered wig completes 
their equipment ; but many of this class vie with the rich in fre- 
quency of parties at least, if not in brilliant assemblies. Six or eight 
families unite, and have their night of cards and jollity in rotation. 
On these and other occasions, there is no end of ceremonious salu- 
tations. The working people seldom undress at night, but lie be- 
tween two feather beds, Their continual smoaking also, and neglect 
of washing, gives them a greasy, swarthy complexion ; so that many 
persons appear as old at thirty, as other northern people do at 
fifty. The women of the higher classes are neat in their dress: but 
too early an introduction in life, late hours, and pernicious . fire foot- 
stools, stillin much tse on the continent, create in them the same ap- 
pearance. 

The classes of working citizens are various, and have a distinct 
dress. ‘Sugar-bakers are a numerous body, and wear a dark or 
black waistcoat with sleeves, a white cap, and along white apron under 
the left arm, and fastened over the right shoulder.—Carpenters 
(tischlers) wear a long blue coat, a large cocked hat, and a long 
leathern apron,—Porters (arbeitsleute) wear a short jacket, and a 
leathern or coarse hempen apron. But of these there is a privileged 
company, called Krahnleute (or Krahnziers ), having an exelusive right 
of conveying merelandize from the quays to the warehouses. Of these 
men ten or twelve (See the Plate) are hooked toa dray, with a load 
sufficient for three or four horses ;. and some interest is required to 
be adinitted a member of this company, even by purchase. As trusty 
faithful servants, cash and goods to a large amount are often con- 
fided to them; and breaches of trust are extremely rare. But 
strangers would not do amiss to agree before-hand for their hire. - 

Between the honour, integrity, and candour. of one elass of the 
inhabitants of Hamburgh, and the baseness, fraud, and. treachery of 
‘dnether,' is formed. the most striking moral eontrast;\as! there is 
plilesephically between the beauty and deformity of the. body. . Bor 
it presents many wretched objects of the latter, occasioned by the 
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damp cellars in which they are bred, the absurdity of swathing 
children tight in infancy, and stewing them night and day in their 
clothes between feather beds, and setting them down on damp 
stones or brick floors while in a state of perspiration. Confined in 
these dungeons for weeks together, without air or exercise, their 
tender limbs become contracted in various ways, so as to sheck hu- 
manity. This, too, they call the English krankheit, or English 
sickness. 

From this last disgusting picture, we turn to a more pleasing one. 
A stranger is struck in beholding the number of beautiful young 
females, particularly among the maid-servants. These are chief ob- 
jects of intrigue here, and they generally stipulate, to carry it on the 
better, when they engage in service for the privilege of going a 
shopping in the evening. About this time the streets are full of 
them; and they have appropriate distinctions by which they are 
known. House-maids and cooks carry a square or oblong basket 
under their arm (See the Plate) covered with a shawl or handker- 
chief; whilst a small basket dangling in the hand, denotes a lady's 
maid, or a sempstress. They differ not much in dress. It consists 
of a short bodice, with a large black apron, coming close up to their 
arms, and reaching almost round them like a petticoat; -but they 
wear neither hat nor bonnet, and their caps which comes just behind 
their ears, has a broad stiff cambric border. This falls back, and 
leaves the face fully exposed. Their wages are usually low, seldom 
exceeding sixteen or eighteen dollars a year; a sum very inadequate 
to support that neat and often elegant dress, in which most of them 
appear. By vails and presents the deficiency must be supplied ; but 
such scanty wages expose them to the delusion of wanton profligacy, 
whilst an increase of a few dollars a year, with the good example and 
strict vigilance of the mistress, ight effectually preserve her virtue, 
It has been partially reformed within a few years, by raising the 
wages of domestics, and preventing this business of shopping im the 
evenings, and forbidding the acceptance of drink gelt from visitors. 
It was high time to prevent it, when the custom had riser to such a 
pitch, that any thing less than a specie dollar or a ducat, from a 
visitor, would have been treated with contempt; and. ill-nature used 
to say, that the mistress shared in these collections. Certaialy, as 
heretofore iv England, servants are used to range themselves at the 
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foot of the stairs, and to hold out their hands as if it was their 
right. ‘ 

It is matter for serious consideration, whether the manner of bring- 
ing up females on the continent be suitable to nature, agreeable te 
reason, or conducive to reader them affectionate partners in the mar- 
riage state. They very early partake of the amusements and dis- 
course of mixed society. The subject of philosophy, scandal or 
politics, makes no difference: Habits, of which the impropriety is 
not perceived, are thus contracted, A familiar intercourse with 
niaid-servants also, excites in their tender minds the most improper 
notions and ideas. At fourteen we find girls to have become refined 
coguettes ; at twenty, they have passed the meridian of their charms. 
Hence they are often betrothed very early, while in blooming health. 
Nature is anticipated; and, before the proper time for marriage, 
they have surpassed those tender sentiments, which alone can eause 
life to glide away smoothly in domestic harmony. 

_ "The state of young females in England is next compared. Gene- 
rally, their intercourse with the world is very limited till they arrive 
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about twenty. 

By the way our author has, perhaps, given the English too much 
compliment for the prudence both of English daughters and English 
mothers, in this respect. He says, their minds are then more steady 
and fixed, and less subject to receive false impressions ; and, though 
we do not wholly accord with him, in his observations of the English 
national prudence, we feel a pleasure in faithfully preserving his 
account of them. ‘ Modesty being the leading trait in their charac- 
ter, their ideas are chaste, and, at the time of life proper for-mixing 
with the world, their persons are in the highest bleom and vigour. 
Whatever indiscretion and frailties may be attached to the female sex 
in general, the chief fault certainly lies with the men, Were these, 
instead of flattering them on their accomplishments and beauty, and 
on the mode of adorning their persons, to make them sensible that the 
honours and respect they receive, are on account of the more endear- 
ing charms of virtue, prudence, and modesty, it might have a very 
good effect.” After which he proceeds to observe generally, by way 
of inference or reflection, that in both countries there seems to be 
nothing wanting to the finishing of these lovely images-of human 
nature, but to turn and apply their ambition to proper ebjects of true 
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and lasting merit; for love, joy, hope, sorrow, or happiness in this 
life, chiefly depend on a due regulation and government of the 
passions, Yet it’ must be allowed, that in no populous city in 
Europe, are children im general more dutiful to parents, or affectionate 
to one another, than in Hamburgh. Family quarrels and litigations 
about paternal property, are seldom heard of here. 

Speaking of their marriages, the basest servility is manifest. It is 
a mere commercial agreement. It is a bargain and sale, as if a man 
and woman were purchasing each other, though without a knowledge 
of the value or quality. ‘The father often betroths bis daughter to a 
man, whom she scarcely knows: and she is assigned over with as 
much indifference as a bale of goods. It is sometimes a year or more 
before the nuptials are celebrated ; at which time the lady’s friends 
provide household linen, and the marriage ceremony is usually per- 
formed in her house ‘of residence. Sometimes the wedding-day is 
spent in great pomp; and then the bride, for a day or two after, must 
sit in state, to receive congratulatory visits. But the parties seem to 
form the union with as much indifference, as they would receive a 
common domestic into their service. Hence it is said, that few 
married ladics in Flamburgh die from an affection for their husbands. 
Hence, perhaps, they are not very seldom accused of incontinency, 
But the mfidclity of the men is notorious ; and, perhaps, there is not 
much love lost on either side. Sometimes they connive at each other's 
conduct, But the middle classes certainly are less tenacious of ap- 
pearances, so that they will even carry on their amours in the most 
barefaced manner, in the very presence of their husbands, and some 
have gone so faras to caress their favourite in public society, with all 
the indifference of professed prostitutes. ‘There are men also of this 
class.and description, who are base enough to wink at many such cir- 
cumstances as are a disgrace to-their families, 

But we may venture to say, that if husbands in general’ were more 
faithful, and more cautious in their manners and discourse in the 
presence of their wives and daughters, neither the wives would think 
of.a cieisbeo, nor would the daughters generally listen to an in- 
trigue,, The ‘tender mind of the latter would “not be disturbed by 
those ideas of curiosity, which frequently, from a desire of gratifying 
them, prove the source of her dishonour, het shame, and ruin. 

We must next observe that, on the birth of a child, they make out 
a list of all the mother’s acquaintance ; when a maid-servant, accom- 
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panied by-a boy from the Foundling-hospital, carries it round-to their 
several “hduses.°*From twelve pence toa dollar-er q-dueat, is the 
usual contfibation of each; am account of which-is-marked by the 
boy against their names.’ ‘The contribution is: commonly more for a 
boy than for # girl. Birth davs are also kept with much festivity ; 
and the friends who are invited generally make considerable presents. 
AS a spéciiien it may be noted, that one person, omhis fortieth 
birth’ day; found .he* had. three dozen silver spoons, three sets of 
khives and forks, a chest of drawers, a book-case, eight. silk hand- 
kerchiefs, ten rings, a pair of stone buckles, besides a gold and a 
silver watch. Where the acquaintance is considerable and. persons 
of affivence, the contribution to a young citizen from the public is 
very considerable. 

- Their funerals must not be overloeked ; and the death is com- 
monty arinounced in the way of a passing bell; by ringing, or seund- 
iig trumpets from the churclysteepies. ‘The noise is long: and-loud, 
a¢cording to the rank and wealth of the deceased. But relations 
seldom’ attend a funeral, and the management is usually entrusted to 
the care of certain persons, whose privilege it is to perform the last 
office fér a fellow-creature, of which there ure various classes, .and-at 
the head of them the Reitendieners. These are sixteen ipn-gumber, 
and are ‘public officers ; of which some: regularly attend ‘the head 
burgher-master to and from the senate-house,'and walk bebind his- 
carriage ‘in long cloaks. They also attend at the electionwef a 
senator, dressed in an uniform; and appear on horseback, with ap 
uniform and swords drawn, at the exectition of criminals; Some- 
times they ate emploverl us masters of the ceremonies, at weddiags 
and other entertainments of individuals. Prom twelve te sixteen 
thousand ma@rks are given for this office. Twelve, or sometimes) all 
of them, accompany the corpse of a respectable’ person, either -on 
horseback ‘in an official uniform, or more generally walk on each side 
of the hearse, and béhind it, two and: two, Their ‘dress ‘is thena 
black Spanish habit, a large ‘wig, a ruff on their ‘neck, and a sword 
by their side; and sometimes a company of soldiers are in‘the pre- 
cession. Phe heatve is formed like a large four-post bedstead, and 
has a tester frung round with fringe; and the coffin is placed-on the 
hearse, without any ‘covering, and is sometimes +very elegant. (‘The 
horses: are sometimes two, ‘four, or-bix; eerente with black, accord~ 
ing te the rank of the deceased. IIe 208 ei J 
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The other classes of men usually belong to aiaiueis society, 
of which almost every trade has one. But the most, numerous is 
that of the Kramers, or the shopkeepers and schoolmasters. But 
their dress is different from that of the Reitendieners, and they nevér 
have swords ; yet they commonly wear a long black cloak and a large 
wig. These are more employed. than the former, because their terms 
are more moderate. It is said that they regulate their step to quick 
or slow time, according to their pay. On arriving at the grave, they 
let down the coffin, saying God rest thy soul, and immediately wheel 
about, and go to perform the same office for another. Sometimes 
the grayes are left open fer several weeks together, so that fre- 
-quently eight or ten coffins may be seen one upon another. As the 
ground becomes full, the sexton returns to those which haye been 
shut up the longest; and often not only break the coffins, but egl- 
lect money from by standers to see a corpse, and, having stripped 
it, afterwards secretes it under the earth. He piles up the wood i in 
the church-yard to dry, and sells it; we hope, not for the purposes 
as suggested, of smoking the Hamburgh hams and beef. By ay in- 
crease of proper burial places without the gates, which have been 
appropriated, the plea of want of room, it is hoped, will be 
superseded. 

In speaking to their markets, they are well supplied with flesh, 
fish, fowl, and vegetables. . Their beef comes from Holstein, and ji is 
as good as any in Europe... Fish is abundant; and they pretend , to 
have a distinct species for every month in the year, but they have 
neither mackarel nor oysters, Salmon was formerly so plentifyl, 
that servants and poor people were prohibited by the senate from 
eating it oftener than twice a week. This law ig still in force, or 
lately was, and is annually read to the people from the gallery in 
front of the stadthouse. But this ceremony might now be laid 
aside, as well.as the law, becatse few people can procure it twice in 
a year. Game is also plentiful; such as. wild, boar, veyison, hares, 
partsidges, woodcocks, &c. Market places.are, the Hopfen-markt, 
neat 8t. Nicholas church, and the Shambles betweey. the Berg aad 
the Becker strasse. Besides these are the Schwein-markt, pear the 
Steingate, :and the Pherde-markt, near St. Jacobus church; but,the 
vo ath for -borned cattle is at.a place called Grupmep Jagger 

aud Schulterblatt, without the Altona gate on a Sunday morung. 
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The, supply, ¢ of fruit i is, abundant. The quantity Of cherries, straw- 
herries, gooseberries, pilberries, and pluins, in ‘summer, is asto- 
nighing; all which are very large and good. Apples, pears, and 
nuts, a and. vother ‘winter. fruits, are brought | from the interior of 
Germany . 

‘Of bread, they have’ black, and fine and white bread, but the 
number of bakers is limited. On the suggestion of a senator, the 
practice « of inspection by the magistracy was ‘discontinued. In ‘a 
pote, a question is suggested, whether ‘this senator was a cornfactor, 
but n no resolution is recorded ; hence they regulate the size and qua- 
lity of bread at pleasure. But the ruridstuck, or roll, by law should 
weigh three lots, each lot bei ‘ing half an ounce English, and the 
strumphe having four corners to weigh four lots; though they are 
gin deficient i in weight one-third or more. For one baker there are 

t apothecaries. Milk is somewhat cheaper than in London; but 
i quality, as in most populous cities, impaired by watering. On an 
average of six years beef had been from five-pence to eight-pence; 
mutjon from four-pence to seven-pence ; ‘veal from six-pence to’ten- 

ce; and pork from seven-pence to ten-pence. The beer, from 
en ‘want of a respectable brewery is small, and not well flavoured. 
The, right of brewing is attached to particular houses i in their ground 
‘lease, so that families cannot brew, even for their own use. ” But 
‘there are several good breweries in Altona, famed for: light and 
‘pleasant ale; and all ‘other provisions are from fifteen to twenty per 
cent. cheaper than in Hamburgh. Hence all provisions, on entering 
‘the gates, pay. an equalizing tax, though some articles are totally 
prohibited, Water is neither pleasant nor wholesome, except from 
the public fountains, of which one is in the Grossen Neue-markt, 
“one in the Ganse-markt, one in Johanna’s strasse, one in Stein strasse, 
one in Katherine strasse, and one in Deich strasse, one in‘the Ro- 
dings-markt, and one under the English house, called English water. 
‘This fountain and that in the Ganse-markt are supplied from a 
" spring at the Grundel by pipes passing under the ramparts, atid ‘the 
‘Dam-thir. These foantains are rented by 4 company, Whd are 
obliged to eep them in good repair. “They are opened on cerfain 

“days | and at fixed hotrs, when families, who pay’ for it by the’ quar- 
ter or year, ‘obtain as much’ as they please.’ Besidés which,’ tlirec 
-engipes Supply Gertlias parts’ oF “the” eH, at “Tunigfetnstets, "Rete 
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damm, and Grasskeller. Here aye five water corn-mills, each having 
from eight to ten stones; besides three wind-mills on the renparte, 
and one without the gates. 

No city is worse, accommodated with inns and « conveniences for 
strangers than Hamburgh. It has neither hotel nor tavern on a 
scale adequate to the rank of the place. This is extraordinary, con- 
sidering it as the residence of foreign ministers for Lower Saxony, 
and as the capital of the empire, abounding in all articles of luxury 
or utility. A list of eighteen names of hotels is then given, with 
their situation, and, price of the ordinary; though some of them 
have no public ordinary, others have no ordinary, and some allow 
wine which others do not. .We may name Kaisers Hoff, opposite to 
the Stadt-house; and Kramer Amt Hause, aud Schwartze Adler, 
both in Johannis strasse; the charge of each being twenty-eight 
pence, with half a bottle of wine. Besides these, we shall only 
notice, the English Hotel aud Chop-house, in Alten Steinweg, where 
the guests are served by portions, from a bill of fare, &¢. as I con- 
ceive, similar to our English coflee-houses. Lodgings are in general a 
mark, or half a dollar per night, beside the waiter’s hire. Seven 
other inns are also mentioned, for the accommodation of carriers’ 
waggons,, Besides these also are, the Upper and Lower Gesellschaft, 
-established in the fourteenth century, by two companies of merchants 
and ship-owners ; the former or Upper consisted of persons trading 
to England, the latter or Lower of those trading to other countries. 
They are contiguous to each other, and, when first established, 
served as an exchange, and for post-oflices, &c, At present they are 
but little frequented ; for the ship-owners have now a house in the 
Bohen strasse, where auctions of ships and merchandige used to be 
held, but this also has greatly decayed. Within the last twelve 
years, before the French possessed the controul of Hamburgh, 
restaurations or chop-houses had greatly increased, which have 
proved a very great accommodation to strangers. We need only 

4mention, Carcelin’s, in the Grossen Bleichen, and Gerard’s in the 
Kleine Becker strasse, where you have a bill of fare for the day, and 
white and red wine at ten-pence, twelve-pence, one mark, or two 
Juarks the bottle, with ale and porter at twelve-pence to a mark the 
bottle.. At the tables d’hote in the inns, you have commonly three 
dishes. besides dessert, and respectable company. 

We.bave next. a list of nine coffee-houses, of which the Borsen- 
3F2 
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Ball deservedly takes the lead. (See om page 801.) ‘Bat coffee-houses 
here are" very ‘different to those of London or Paris ; in which you 
ere usually stifled with tobacco smoke, and’ wothing but ‘billiards, 
cards;"&e: are to'be seen. You have a small cup of ‘coffee for two- 
pence or three-pence, a portion of tea for six-pence, and porter and 
ale as it'tHre téstaurations. -An Englishman in 1677 established! the 
first coffee-house ; he was soon followed by a Dutehman; and they 
speedily became general. Here are no hackney-coaches, as in 
London and Paris. Before-a coach can be got, you niust-wait half 
am hont, or more, as the stables are frequently at a distance. They 
have no fixed fares, and you cannot go a hundred yards for less 
than twenty-pence or half a doHar; and. whether for fare or time, 
they are at least double the expences of a London coach, besides the 
rude incivility of the driver, who will never stir from his box. 
Stdol-wagzorts are most used without the gates, which are as long in 
the body as a common waggon, heve three or four seats behind each 
other, each of which holds three persons. The body is formed of 
basket’ wicker work, supported on each side by upright sticks. The 
seats hang on springs, or else swing on leather straps, whieh lessens 
the effect of their rough jolting. But the drivers are notorious for 
impositions, and will ask twice 2s much as they take. ‘The ‘hire by 
the day is from ten to sixteen marks, according to the: distance and- 
nuinbér of persons. Many merchants have one of these, elegantly 
‘fitted up, besides their family English eoach.. They have no fixed 
staze-waggons, even as far as Altona, Wansbeck, or any other neigh- 
bou¥ing places; which would net only be’ lucrative; but a great 
public ‘convenience, both to strangers ant citizens. 

There ate no fess than fourteen post-offices in Hambargh, almost 
every government having: its own; but we deubt if it) is:the.same 
Since the French obtained the controu! of it. ‘The postmen of each 
were knowh by their appropriate livery er uniform, } 

‘We may next observe, that the Geriguns have long been celebrated 
fot painting, music, nieclianieal arts, philosophy, and polite:litera- 
‘tute.- More: works art’ annually pristed ‘in Germany, than’ in »ail 
Phirdpe ‘besides ; not fron any encouragement’ given to’ authors by 
‘bobkstiters in generat, for their edmmission is exorbitant, mordrom 
tht aliiities of printers, who'venerally are so ignorant aspeither to 
understand Latin} Frenéli, or English. ~ ¥et at ‘Leipsig: thereds-net 
‘emily much ‘prititing, bit odd oprintites /@Dhére “ere lee “many 
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printers in Hamburgh (we always mean before the Freach usurped 
its controu!) but no- respectable establishment. The Correspondenten, 
a well known newspapers was printed there, to the. amount of, thirty. 
thousand four times.a week, until their interference. _ Four, others 
are named, and the price of each was one penny... . 

The patriotic society is the only institution for the encouragement 
of the fine arts, forthe public mind is wholly engrossed in drawing 
bills of exchange, invoices, &c. or some commercial speculations. 
It has some manufactures, as gold and silver lace, weaving yelvets, 
damasks, brocades, and ribbons, with calico, cotton-priating,. and 
bleaching. These last are very considerable ; for, there are seven 
establishments in this branch of trade within the city, besides. three 
others without it. In sugar-refining, there are no fewer than five 
hundred establishments; and from this city the sugar bakers. of 
London, Bristol, and Liverpool are drawn, and no city on the con- 
tinent ean. vie with Hamburgh in this business. In taoning and 
leatherdressing, they do not excel, probably from, some defect im 
their precess, for their skins are good. They have. neat shoes and 
boots (the latter being generally worn); but the leather is beaten 
dry, and, on becoming wet in the streets, they spread out aud bulge, 
amd. are soon destroyed. They have some good carpenters and 
joiners, who make neat and tasty furniture. 

- As the chief emporium of the north of Germany, its trade saieitie 
im all directions. «By the Elbe aud other nayigable rivers which. it 
receives, they communicate with the interior of the empire, The 
produce and manufactures of Austria, Bohemia, Upper and Lower 
Saxony, are conveyed to the Elbe,-by the Spree, the Havel,, the 
Jeze; and the Ehnenau. <A canal trom the Spee to the Oder, forms 
an intercourse with Brandenburgh, Silesia, Morayia, and Poland; 
and another, to unite the Bill, the Stekenitz, aud the; Trave, by 
Lubeck to the Baltic, sufficient for, ships of three to five hundred 
tons burden, would reuder-Hamburgh the first commercial emporium 
im -the- world... Aange of houses also near the Vorzetzen would 
‘greatly, facilitate. the lading, and unlading of ships. It chiefly ex- 
ports printed. cottons, linen, Silesia diapers, Jawus, Westphalia, and 
Saxon linen and yarn, kid-skins, dowlas, 2in-piates, iron, steel, and 
brass, pipe-staves, and.corn; and it imports raw sugars, coffee, wine, 
whale-figh :and Baglish.wares.. Speculations here are excessive; but 
insolvency brings ne disgrace, An extent of its trade may be esti- 
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malted from the ‘consideration, that, on am, average, during a late 
war, forty-six millions of pounds of coffee were imported here anm- 
‘ally, chiefly from England and America; and ninety-cizht millions of 
pounds of sugar. Of decked vessels, there entered the port yearly 
two thousand one hundred and forty-eight, besides an infinite number 
of small craft trading from Westphalia, Holland,&c. Business at the 
‘custom-house is done expeditiously in two small rooms over. the 
senate-house. Oue of the senators is the commissioner, and ‘s as- 
sisted by three clerks; and there are two inspectors at the. Block- 
Rouse, near the Banus. Strangers and passengers must here, or at 
the gates, give in their name and profession, and whence they come ; 
but there is no impertinent inquiry, or search of their baggage. 
They have two annual fairs, in November and in May, each lasting 
a fortnight ; but they are not so considerable as those of Bruns- 
wick, Frankfort, and Leipsig. 

Their taxes are various, but moderate. The Kopfgeld (poll-tax) 
as charged. on every person's estate, of one mark per one thousand 
walue.. The yearly poll-tax is one maxk yearly for a single man; and 
one markvand a half fora married man. For an equipage is paid 
one hundred marks, and for a riding horse fifty, The Burgher 
Wacht-geld is from six to.twelve marks yearly,:and belongs to the 
burglier-captain of the district. Lucien-schosz. is.one-quarter per 
cent. on the value of ail houses, lands, and furniture, and is.secretly 
paid in a’ bag according to the estimate given in by the proprietor 
cbimself. Nachtwacht and Leuchten geld (watch and lamp-tax), is 
about. twelve marks yearly. Zehater Pfennig is. the twentieth of 
what is taken out of the city, but the members of the Exglish factory 
were cxcupt from it. ‘The Quarter per cent, tax is. assessed on all 
Property, moveable and immoveabie, on the proprietor’s own estima- 
tion. ‘This; like the Lucien-schosz, is paid secretly; and the towa 
trusts to the honour of the parties, the contributions bemg sealed in 
a bay. ‘This liberality oecasions many citizens to exceed their 
quota, ‘The reccipts of this tax in the treasury exeeeds two hundred 
‘and sixty thousand marks yearly. Haur-schilling (rent tax) is one- 
sixicenth of the house rent charged on the tenant or lodger, Gra- 
bengyld is for keeping the ramparts and ditches in order, and amounts 
to. about two scbillings per week for each house. . Eslinger tax bs 
Jevicd upon the territory held in common with, Lubeck. The 
-theatres aud other places of amusement pay one-cighth of the 
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receipts to the towm: » Bieridcotst ( beer tax ) is a duty of two marks 
per ‘barrel ; atid Mathen (meal tar) -from. twenty. to. twent) four 
schiflings per bushel, The Vich (or cattle duty) is one-sixteenth of 
the purchase money on horned-eattle, swiné; and sheep ; but ‘such 
as aré slaughtered for exportation areexempt. For some years this 
duty was compounded by the butchers for ninety-thousand marks 
yearly ; -but it has since! been paid by the market price. Wein accise 
(wine duty) is four dollars per hogshead. Besides these, all «mer- 
chandize and fruit, such as oranges, lemons, &c. pay three-eighths 
per cent. ; and every box, barrel, bag, or casket, brought by land into 
the city, pays at the gates two schillings entry, It is advisable for 
strangers to attend to-these things. 

That sigaros would be a productive tax, there can be no doubt. 
It is said that eighty thousand boxes, from thirty to fifty marks each, 
are imported and fabricated in Hamburgh. At least fifty. thousand 
are consumed in the city, chiefly by youths, &c. from ten to thirty 
years of age. To restrain this pernicious custom would be desirable. 
Out of twenty deaths before the thirty-fifth year, the faculty attribute 
ten at least to this early practice of: smoaking sigaros. To seez 
young boy straining and puffing to light one, is sufficient evidence of 
the mischief occasioned by them. Of the daily collections for the 
poor, see the chorenders, on page 309. In our account of commer- 
cial: transactions, wé have to notice the ‘Bank, established in 1619, 
which has been esteemed as solid and respectable as. any in Europe. 
They account in rix-dollars (ancient specie), of the empire; whi¢h 


. the bank receives at one-thousandth, and pays at one and five-eighths 


per thousand above the bank value, though the latter value is enter- 
ed in.the books, and transferred from the account or folio of one in- 
dividual to that of another. But burghers only can keep an account 
in the bank; and strangers, to make payments in bank, must apply to 
some friend who has a folio, and allow him commission for the 
transfer. Bills of exchange on, Hamburgh are generally paid -in 
banco, afterwards reduced to currency, with the agio of the day, 
from nineteen to twenty-two and one-half. The smallest sum which 
can be entered in account at the bank, is one hundred marks; but 
the bank shuts every year from December 31st to January 14th. 

‘¥f a bill of exchange is not paid at its time, the pretors can arrest 
the defaulter’s property or person, A. verbal promise of accepting a 
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bill, is the sanie as if subscribed. Ifa bill at sight is not accepted on 
presentation, but some days after, it eounts‘from the day it was pre- 
sented. A'person receiving a bill for acceptance, though returned, 
on demand, unaccepted, it is deemed an acceptance. On refusal of 
acceptance of a bill, it may be protested within three days, but not 
after ‘snn-set, nor including any Sunday or holiday. A bill on a 
Jew must not be presented on a Sabbath or holiday; but, if drawn 
at sight, acceptance must be dated on the day of tts arrival. Ifa 
Dill is drawn at a certain number of days, and arrives after time, the 
usnal days of grace after due time must only be allowed. If bills 
become due in December, before the bank shuts, they must be paid, 
though the days of grace are not allowed; but if they are not due 
tit] January 1, 2, or 3, they must be paid on the thirdday of opening, 
or protested. And if bill ‘is not protested before the eleven days 
of grace are expired, the drawer and endorser are released from it, 
and recourse only can be had to the acceptor, But if the aeceptor 
of a bill become bankrupt im the interval before payment, it must be 


‘protested immediately, and application must be made to the drawer 


and endorser, who must pay it with interest and costs. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 
—— 
FRENCH COMMERCE WITH THE LEVANT. 

[From the French Journal de Commerce.). 
"THE attention of French merchants and manufacturers has ‘already 
been several times called to the new route opened to them by the 
Tilyrian provinces, for facilitating their direct relations with the 
Levant. We can now felicitate them on reg enabled to announce 
their success. 

The merchandise imported from 1st January to %st Angust, 
@mounted in weight to eight thousand nine hundred and thirty-two 
Vienna quintals, or four hundred ahd tinety-nine thousend three ‘hum- 
dred and thirteen kilograms. 

There are already settled at Costenivza four principal wget for 
the Levant trade; one of them ‘has dispatched three thonsand bates 
of cotton for Paris, Lyons, and Venice.’ The ‘Turks brought about 


' three thonsand bales on their own account; the surplus ing ‘been 


sent off direct from the Lerant tothe merchants of France and }taly. 
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The -earriage to Paris is conducted partly by way of Trieste, aud 
partly by Laybach and Villach. 

It is believed that twenty thousand bales of cotton will arrive at 
Costanieza before winter, im consequence of the facilities created, 
and the suppression of duties which obstructed the commerce of that 
place. This route isnot the only privileged one, that of Spalatro 
also presents some advantages, and among others, that of a less 
jengthened conveyance over the Ottoman territory, and a longer 
passage through countries united to the empire or subject to his 
majesty. The post is so regulated, that letters may reach Trieste in 
four days; at present there are only two weekly couriers, but it is 
proposed to establish a third. The read from Carlstadt is not prac- 
ticable for commerce; that from Costanieza to Graduzza, by the 
Save, is tolerable. When the Save is navigable, cottons may be em- 
barked at Gradueza, for Laybach, which route is a good deal fre- 
quented. 

From these details it appears that the speculations of the French 
merchants may be conducted with perfect security, by certain points 
in the Illyrian provinces, which are open to our confexions with the 
Levant ; and that the morchants who first seconded the views of 
government, have been the first to reap the advantage of it. 

The amount of Levant merehandize which passed through -the 
custom-house of Costanieza for France and Italy, from ist Fenuary 
to 30th June, was fifty thousand five hundred and eighty-eight franes 
in specie, and two thousand one hundred and seventy-nine bales ; 
from ist July to.Sist August it was eighty-two thousand one 
hundred and twenty-tive francs, or four thousand six buadred amd 
forty-six bales. 

Frankfort.—We have the satisfaction to annownce that the busi- 
ness of the fair of St. Michael, has aequired some activity. For tex 
days past the purchases have net been high, but they have increased, 
which comes to the same thing, and is sometimes more advasitageous. 
The merchants arrived here from all parts of the South of Germany, 
are those who make the largest purchases, and notwithstanding the 
competition of the-sellers, the price of a great number of articles will 
infallibly be increased; but it is. not diffiowlt to perceive that (bere 
is yet a great disproportion between the buyers-aud sellers, which is 
the principal caase of the low prices. -More money is at present in 
circulation, than there was reason to expect, and a great number ¢f 
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merchants make prompt payments, and naturally obtain proportional 
advantages 1n their bargains. 

. Frankfort is filled at this moment with a great number of travellers 
and opulent families, who will remain several weeks. 

Several merchants intended to have made large purchases of colo- 
nial produce in‘the sales which have successively taken place in the 
diferent towns on the right bank of the Rhine; but the price of these 
articles has been so high, that it has been impossible for all these 
speculators to make purchases. 


re 
ON COMMERCE IN GENERAL. 
ESSAY Vi. 


J N the short interruption of our observations, on this important sub- 
ject, the relations between this country and America remain in a 
state not materially different, notwithstanding the maniest. partiality 
of the president for the Gallic tyrant. My, last paper suggested the 
necessity of the strongest cautions, when some slight hopes were 
entertained of returning intercourse with America (see page 57), and 
we have met with nothing, during four months which haye inter- 
vened, to induce us to change our sentiments on that subject. Now 
and then we hear of a solitary ship finding its way into our ports; 
but, generally compreliended, we know almost as little of what is 
passing in America, excepting after a long interval, as what is trans- 
acting in Siberia. It has been supposed, but on what foundation we 
know not, that the Gallic-American president declines to determine 
on the more recent causes of dispute, occasioned by the rash er 
wanton commands of the government, or the more wanton and un- 
provoked insolence and barbarity of its naval commander, This js 
putting the evil day to a distance somewhat more remote ; but it only 
serves to shew the wretched subterfuges to which such temporizing 
and partial conduct exposes persons in the highest situations of trust 
and authority. 

When we look at the condition of their loaded warchouses, and the 
very precarious and contingent meays which they can possibly possess 
of relieving them, we might readily he surprised at the idea of so 
much political and commercial madness... But, this surprise vanishes, 
when the numerous debts of these patriots, as they are called, to our 
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credulous merchants are comprehended in the more extensive com- 

pass of our reasoning. We have frequently hinted this to be the 

leading cause of the perverse politics which so long have distracted” 
that country ; and we see no reason to change our opinion. We 

need but refer to thie’ ledgers of many of our American merchants, 

fer a demonstration of our position ; and they would tell a tale, that 

at once would unveil the wonderful mystery, in which many consider 
this business to be enveloped, when the whole essence of the elucida- 

tion lies within the compass of a nut-shell. But so long as the main 

spring of the political machinery can be concealed from the view, the 

deception may continue to be played off upon the credulous public, 

and the true motive of action remain undiscovered. ‘The principle of 

many of the most flaming patriots among them, would be revealed, 

by the reference already made, if our merchants felt themselves wa- 

ranted to put it to the test. 

We have often disclaimed the idea of wishing to precipitate our 
government into a needless hostility. The causes of such long for- 
bearance we pretend not to fathom; which may be amply sutficient 
to justify such a procrastination, though we are unacquainted with 
them. Perhaps we might suggest some plausible reasons, at least, 
for so much indulgence extended to American prejudices. We might 
conjecture, with or without foundation, with some other of our co- 
temporaries, that the peculiar situation of government at home renders 
such a procrastination necessary. “But this would be no more than 
conjecture, and, however it may satisfy other speculatists, we feel 
reluctant in admitting suggestions which are so loosely grounded, and 
cannot possibly have any permanent basis. Patience is the only 


remedy which, in this case, presents itself; and, though we are ready 
to admit that inactivity toa British merchant is a ‘species of suicide, 
vf two unavoidable evils, both of which are sufliciently obvious, we 


cannot but recommend this as ‘he least, in the strongest terms that 
the subject is capable of. It is surely better to sit still for a short 
tine, though that time may be extended, from various causes, to an 
inconvenient length, than, by making efforts to be relieved from 2 
present oppression, to be plunged deeper in the political quagmire of 
treacherous friendship in commercial speculations. 

A few months will determine the contingencies on which, we may 
suppose, this forbearance is suspended. The bare suggestion of any 
measures of commerce, or any plans of intercourse, would in the 
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mean time be futile, and only serve to mislead our readers. When 
these contingericies are removed, it will be seen what measures may 
be adopted, aecording te the facility of communication which may, 
then, present itself. 

As little can we determine on the measures of the north of Europe, 
ftom the niutual connivance which appears to have been parsued m 
that quarter. This ean scarcely have been agreeable to the tyrant 
of the continent, though a temporizing policy may have compelled 
him to disregard it. By this means, too, it is not improbable he may 
receive certain articles of unavoidable necessity, not otherwise to be 
procured. How far such an indirect traffic may subsist, when it 
cannot be enforced by the presence of a British fleet, must be left to: 
the future operations of the northern powers, as directed by their 
subserviency to the continental tyrant. We can only recommend 
eaution, though we fear, THAT recommendation may come too late 
for this season, and that the future mischiefs of impolitic confidence 
will become irretrievable. But these are mere speculations, the per- 
tmency ef which can only be determined by the event. 

The restless ambition of the usurper has, throughout the summer 
wontlis, kept the northern powers in continual alarm; ,and opinions 
are extremely at variance, respecting the probable issue of them. 
Prussia is still menaced, or cajoled, as may best suit his policy, and 
deter that power from any active measures to counteract his unlimited: 
ambition. The admission of colonial produce, and British manu- 
tactured goods into the Prussian ports was then considered, with re- 
gard to the views of the tyrant. Our ideas on that subject, though 
not so fully realized as we had reason to fear, have nevertheless been 
strengthened by the subsequent counter-orders, at the nod of the 
Corsican despot; and the attempt to wrest the remaining strong- 
holds of the degraded monarch, ascertains his designs with sufficient 
clearness. 

After the suspension of this essay, from unavoidable impediments, 
our readers will observe that we are precluded, in the present uncer- 
tain state of commercial transactions and connexions, from entering 
more largely at present into the subject. This suspension, for these 
reasons, which still predominate, will not be regretted by any well- 
intormed .or rational mercantile reader, who may be desirous of 
perusing our pages. Our last essay bad more of the character of 
politics than of commerce, The same may. be observed of this be- 
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fore us. But the judicious reader will perceive the close cohnexton 
which exists between our observations on this subject and the opera 
tions ef commerce; and that, in a certain degree, and to ‘a certain 
extent, the one cannot be discussed and investigated without a réla- 
tion to the ether. This will be admitted as a sufficient apology for 
contracting the limits of our present essay; as we hope to be sup- 
plied with ample materials before the preparation of our next disser- 
tation, to enable us to eiter more fully into subjects immediately 
connected with the business of commerce, in a very extensive and 
comprehensive view. ’ 
I — 


METEOROLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF THE COMET. 
[FROM THE MONITEUR. | 


T HE following observations on the comet were made at Gottingen, 
and published the 20th of September :— 

“The comet which is now visible on the horizon in the northern 
part of the heavens, is one of the most remarkable which has ever 
been observed. None has ever been so long visible, and, conse- 
quently, none has ever afforded such certain means of information 
with respect to its orbit. Accordingly, since the end of March last, 
when it was first perceived by- M. Flauguergues, m the south of 
France, its course has been regularly traced ; nor shall we lose sight 
of it till the month of January, 1812. Its train, which oceupies a’ 
space of twelve degrees, exhibits several curious phenomena, It is 
not immediately connected with the comet, as if it were an emana- 
tion from it, but forms, at a distance from the nucleus, a wide ‘belt, 
the lower part of which girds, without eoming in contact with it, 
much in the same manner as the ring of Saturn, and this belt extends 
itself in two long luminous fasces, one of which is usually reetilineal, 
while the other, at about the third of its length, shoots forth its rays 
with a slight curve like the branch of a palm-tree ; nevettheless this 
configuration is subject to change. It has been obsetved that ‘the 
space between the body of the comet and its train is oecasionally 
filled, and of the two fasces, that which is generally rectilineal some- 
times ‘arches -its rays, while those of the other assume the form of 
right lines. Finally, rays, or, as it were, plumes of ignited matter 
have been seen to issue from the lower extremities of the fasces or 
flakes, and again unite. 
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“Such fluctuations and accidents in that sort of luminous atmos- 
phere which must occupy in the regions of space a’scope of about 
eight millions of leagues, are immense, and may well impress the 
imagination with astonishment. The celebrated astronomer of 
Lilienthal, M. De Schreetter, remarked variations of the same kind 
in the tail of the last comet of 1807, and inserted, in the work he 
published with respect to it, plates of the successive configurations. 

“ Professor Harding has also observed and delineated with care 
the present comet under its various aspects, and his designs will ap- 
pear in one of the succeeding numbers of the ‘ Geographical and 
Astronomical Correspondence, edited at the Observatory of Gotha 
by the Chamberlain De Lindenau. 

“They will show that when the comet first appeared, and was yet 
at 2 distance from the sun, the two flakes of its train were separated 
so as to form a right angle; but as that distance decreased, they ap- 
proached each other till they became parallel. This phenomenon, 
however, nay be nothing more than an optical illusion. 

* As to the nucleus, or the comet itself, it has been found impossi- 
ble, as yet, eve with the aid of the best telescopes, to make obser- 
vations on its disk, as on that of a solid body and of determinate 
circumference. We can only discern a vague circular wiass, more 
luminous than the train, particularly towards the centre; but the 
verge of which is doubtful, furnishing te the eye no fixed line of 
demarcation. 

_“ This mass is without doubt composed of avery subtile substance, 
as is probably that of all comets. ‘This hypothesis receives much 
support from the fact, that one of these stars, of very considerable 
magnitade (the first comet in 1770), passed and re-passed through 
the very middle of the satellites of Jupiter without occasioning among 
them the slightest disorder. ‘There is every reason to believe, that the 
nuckus of the present comet is nothing more than a conglomeration 
of vapours of very little density, so little perhaps as to be transpa- 
rent. Whether this be the case or not, might be easily ascertained, 
if those who are in the habit of observing it would watch the mo- 
ment of its transit athwart the disk of some star, the rays of which 
would have sufficient power to perforate it, if transparent. Such a 
body might very possibly be an incipient world, just passed its gase- 
ous state, and which was to derive solidity from the precipitation 
and coudensation of the matter surrounding it. The successive obr 
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servation of some comets, in which it may be possible to distinguish 
the different stages of chaos and progressive formation, can alone 
furnish any knowledge with respect to this point. 





GAZETTE NOTICES. 
ORDER IN COUNCIL RESPECTING TRADE WITH AMERICA AND 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


Gazette, 7th Sept. 1811. 


Tus order is to continue till 3ilst Dec. 1812, the several orders 
of 12th April and 16th August, 1809, and of 10th January and 7th 
of February, 1810, (vide Tradesman, p. 444, Vol. IV. for May, 
1810), issued pursuant to an act of 46 of George LIL. which may pos- 
sibly have escaped the recollection of the public, it may not be amiss 
briefly to advert to them before we proceed to give an abstract of the 
Order which has appeared in the Gazette, which differs only in some 
exceptions, which we shall notice presently from the Orders previ- 
ously issued under the act. The questions principally at issue at 
present between our Government and America were equally agitated 
in 1806. At that period, too, the idea and the hope of making Eng- 
Jand submit were confidently entertained in America by the adoption 
of a Non-Importation Act, which, excluding our merchandise from 
the ports of that country, was expected to distress, if not to starve, 
our West India islands, by depriving them of the supplies of lumber 
and provisions ordinarily derived from the United States. The Bri- 
tish Government, equally apprehensive as the American Executive, 
was confident that the operation of this measure would be calamitous 
if not ruinous to the West India islands, very judiciously resorted to 
the Act of the 46th of the King, the Orders in Council issued sub- 
sequently under which authorized the admission of American vessels 
with lumber, and provisions igto the ports of the West India islands. 
The act was strenuously opposed at first by the ship-masters and 
ship-owners, but it passed, and though it was afterwards found, that 
the British settlements in North America were adequate to the full 
supply of the demand from the islands, this measure calmed for the 
moment all the fears that were entertained for the fate of the islands. 
The Non-Importation Act, which, in 1896, was only passed in terro- 
rem, is now actually iy operation, and, consequently, the policy which 
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dictated the measure in the former case, must be clear and obvious in 
this instance. There is this difference, however, that in the present 
case it would be an injustice to our own settlements to adont the 
Americans to the market upon the same terms with them, and hence 
the exception of certain articles, which can be supplied from Canada 
and Nova Scotia in sufficient quantity, and the imposition of a duty, 
which will give to the produce of our own colonies a preference, The 
following is a summary statement of the substance of the Order in 
Council. The several Orders in Council previously issued under the 
Act of the 46th of the King, are, by this Order, continued to 31st 
of December, 1812, and permit the importation into the territories 
above-mentioned of certain articles, goods, and commodities speci- 
fied (forthe most part the products of the United States, or of the 
fisheries of the same), and the same Orders in Council are now 
continued in force until the 3lst of December, 1812, except with 
respect to salted, dried, or pickled fish; and beef, pork, and butter, 
from and after the Ist of July, 1812. Vessels belonging to states in 
amity with his Majesty, may import into the territeries above-men- 
tioned, staves, lumber, horses, mules, asses, neat cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and every other species of live stock, and live provisions, and 
also of every kind of provision whatsoever (the articles before ex- 
cepted), but it is ordered, that nothing in the Orders in Council 
“* shall be construed to permit, after'the said Ist day of Dec. J811, 
the importation of ‘staves, lumber, horses, mules, asses, neat cattle, 
sheep, hogs, poultry, live stock, live provisions, or any kind of pro- 
visions whatsoever as aforesaid, into any of the said islands, lands, 
or territories, in which there shall not be, at the tie when such ar- 
ticles shall be brought for importation, the following duties on suck 
‘articles, being of the growth or produce of the United States of 
Amcrica, namely, 
Sterling Money. 
For every quintal of dried or salted cod, or ling fish, 
sured or salted : ‘ : : 026 
For every barrel of cured or pickled shads, ale-wives, 
mackarel, or salmon, a proportionate duty. 
Current Money 
of Jamaica. 
‘Wheat flour per barrel, not weighing more thaw one han- 
dred and ninety-six pounds, net weight . . « 0 6 6 
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Current Money 
of Jamaica. 
On bread or biscuit of wheat flour, or any other grain, 
per barrel, not weighing more than one hundred pounds 


net weight oe) ie - - - - - 03 4 
On bread, for every hundred pounds, made from wheat 

or any other grain whatever, imported in bags or other 

packages than barrels, weighing as aforesaid - - 03 4 
On flour or meal made from rye, peas, beans, Indian 

corn, or other grain than wheat, per barrel, not weigh- 


ing more than one hundred and ninety-six pounds - 03 4 
On peas, beans, rye, Indian corn, callivances, or other 

grain, per bushel - - - + + = = = 0 010 
On rice, for every one hundred pounds net weight - 03 4 
For every twelve hundred (commonly called one thousand) 

of red oak staves - - - - - - -10¢@ 


For every twelve hundred (commonly called one thou- 

sand) of white oak staves, and for every one thousand 

pieces of heading se ES: c «:,2, © -@91% @ 
Horses, neat cattle, or other live stock, for every one hun- 

dred pounds of the value thereof, at the port or place 

of importation - - - - -10 0 0 


$e 
OBITUARY OF SINGULAR CHARACTERS. 


"TH late James Digby, Esq. of Bourn (whose death took place 
in August), though a very penurious character, and distinguished by 
some of the traits of an Elwes and a Dancer, was, notwithstanding, 
an excellent landlord, never advancing his rents, He was execedingly 
mean in his apparel; and, though he died worth more than two 
hundred thousand pounds, his whole expenditure is said not to have 
exceeded two hundred pounds per annum. The writer of this article 
has frequently seen him dressing seabbed sheep, picking up sticks, 
locks of wool, cabbage leaves, &c.; and there is a:heap ef stones 
(or coggles) upon his premises, which are said to have been brought 
there by a few at a time in his own pockets. Some years since a 


very considerable estate was to be sold in the southern parts of the 

kingdom: Mr, Digby attended the sale, in a dress not worth forty 

shillings, great-coat included. The auction-room was crowded with 
TRADESMAN’S MAG, VOL, VII. 3u 
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persons of the first distinction ; of course there were many side looks 
and secret whispers about the curious looking stranger; and some, 
supposing the old Hunks could have but little business there, asked 
him if he knew the conditions of sale? He said he’should be glad 
to hear them read—they were read, and business proceeded with. 
Mr. D. was silent till the estate got up to forty thousand pounds; he 
then bid!—and the whole assembly stared with amazement. The 
biddings went on briskly for a time; but his competitors, imagining, 
perhaps, he could not make good the engagement, and that there 
would be a re-sale, dropt the contest, and the estate was knocked 
down to Mr. Digby, at about forty-five thousand pounds. Being 
directly called upon for the deposit, he said “ you shall have it, 
Gentlemen, immediately, and the money for the whole estate to- 
morrow, if you can make it safely over to me by that time.” He 
then took out a pocket-book, aud gave a draft at sight on his banker 
for the sum required. No sooner was the signature seen than the 
name was known, though the person was not; and many congees, 
compliments, and congratulations followed. Mr. Digby has many 
times told this tale himself, and seemed to dwell upon it with a petu- 
liar kind of pride and satisfaction. 

Lately died at Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, aged 83, F. Bolton, 
pauper, of that place, one of the most eccentric characters perhaps 
ever known. His constant custom, from his infancy, was to throw 
large quantities of cold water upon his head. The manner he per- 
formed this was very singular:—In the most inclement winter he 
would go to some neighbouring pump and fill his hat with water, aud 
having drank as much as he thought proper, he would put his hat 
on, and the contents would rup down his body, . His shirt, when 
washed, he would put on wet, and for the last twenty years of his 
life refused to lay on a bed; as a substitute for which he used wet 


‘straw, on which he used to lie quite naked, without any covering 


but the clothes he put off; and during the winter season has many 
times been found frozen to the ground. When able he travelled the 
country as a beggar, and his coustant address was, “‘ Please to give 
any thing.” 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION. 


Improvenients in Kent, and Variation of fie River Thames, 


APPLICATION is intended to be made to Parliament, in the ensuing 
sessions, for leave to bring ina bill for varying the current of the River 
Thames, and forming part of the present bed into docks or basins, one of 
which variations will consist in making a canal from Long Reach Tavern, 
in the parish of Dartford, to a place called Gallion’s Reach, near Wool- 
wich Warren, and Plumsted; and by means of two dams, the one to cross 
the river from King’s Warren, in the parish of Plumsted, on the south 
side, to nedr the Devil’s House, Woolwich, on the north side; and the 
other dam to cross the river from the Sluice House, Greenwich, on the 
south side, to Hookness Point, in the parish of West Ham, on the north 
side of the said river, to constitute so much of the old bed of the said 
river, as lies between the said two dams, into a dock or basin; and an- 
other of the said variations toconsist in a new bed for the Thames,from the 
Devil’s House to Hookness Point. Another variation to consist in a new 
bed. for the river from near the Sluice House to the Old Magazine, both 
in Greenwich. Another variation to consist in making a canal across a 

art of the Isle of Dogs, from the Folly House, Blackwall, to Mill Wall, in 

imehouse Reach. Another variation to consist in a new bed for the said 
river from the King’s Dock, Deptford, to the Nine Elms, Battersea, and 
by means of two dams, the one to cross the river from the King’s Dock, 
ou the south side, to the Ferry House, Isle of Dogs, on the north sue, and 
the other to cross the river from a place near the Nine Elms, to Millbank, 
constituting so much of the old bed of the said river as lies between the 
said two dams into another dock or basin, and for aking a collateral cut 
from the said last-mentioned new bed, to Dock Head, Bermondsey ; and 
also a collateral cut from the said last-mentioned new bed, to Pitcher’s 
Point, Rotherhithe, through which new beds the lide of the river will 
flow ; instead of the present bed of the river, as will, by means of the 
above-mentioned dams, be constituted into docks or basins; and alse for 
making a tunnel under the first-mentioned new bed of the river, in Kast 
Hain Level, to connect the counties of Kent and Essex; and also for mak- 
ing a canal from near Purfleet to the Devil’s House. 

Oyening of the Glasgow Canal—This beautiful, useful, and extensive 
undertakiug was opened, for the first time, on the 4ih of October, in the 
presence of the Far! of Eglington, the first and great promoter of the 
work, Sir John Maxwell, of Pollock, Mr. Cambell, of Blythswood, Mr. 
Hamilton, of Grange, Mr. Smith, of Swineridgemair, the Sheriff, and 
Sheriff Substitute of Renfrew, the Magistrates of Paisley, the Committee 
of Management, with a great many respectable gentlemen proprietors of 
the canal, accompanied by the musie-band belonging to the Local Militia. 
These gentlemen arrived in three barges at the basin of Glasgow, and 
were towed in by the populace. ‘They were received wader a grand sa- 
lute from the Volunteer Artillery, politely siationed by Colonel Baird at 
the entrance of the harbour. 

On landing they were met by the Provost aud Magistrates of Glasgow, 
and partook of a collation, provided by the [ari of Eglington. On this 
occasion the noble Earl received the congratulatiwus of the populace as 
he passed along, and the gent!emen present, for the support of manufac- 
tures and industry. The Lord Provost of Glasgow, wishing to erect a 
memorial of their sense of the noble Earl's goodacss, proposed to the 
Board of Management, that the new port should be opened by assuming the 
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name of their benefactor, The name was accordingly announced aloud, 
and success to Port Eglington was drunk, under reiterated huzzas and in- 
cessant discharges ef artillery. 

A gentleman at Moy, near Armagh, has Jaid before the Dublin Society, 
a description of a machine for working eight pumps, of any length, of 
eight inches in the bore, and eighicen inches an and io strike be- 
tween 30 and 40 strokes aminuie, each pump, with the labour of one man 
only. The pumps can be set so close that id will take up less room 
than other kind of pumps, and will raise more water on board ships, or on 
land, than can be raised in the same time by any chain pump, which re- 
quires 70 men to work them on board a man of war, and will also raise 
more water than any stcam-engine can do in the same time. The same 
person has invented a churning machine, which, like the other, is worked 
by rotatory motion. 

Portsmouth Supply of W ater.—Application will be made to Parliament, 
in the next session, for leave to bring ina bill to render more effectual 
an act, passed in the 14th year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
George II. infituled, * An Act to enable Thomas Smith, Esq. lord of the 
manor of Farlingten, in the county of Southampton, to supply the town 
of Portsmouth, and parts adjacent, with good and wholesome water, at 
his own costs and charges ;” and to enable the assigns of the said ‘Thomas 
Smith to-supply with water the inhabitants of the parishes of Widley, 
Wymering, Bedhampton, Farlington, Havant, and Warblington. 

Oxfordshire Fire, occasioned by a Balloon.—A destructive fire. lately 
broke ont in the rick-yard of Mr. Coulton, a farmer, at East End, near 
Shottlesbrook, occasioned by the descent of a fire-ballosn, ina wheat-rick, 
which had been sent up in the neighbourhood of Marlow. ‘The damage 
was very oxtensives for, besides the burning of four ricks, a barn, con- 
taining a full stowage of unthreshed corn, together with contiguous out- 


houses, fella prey. 
Canal communication between Surry and Sussex.— Application is intended 
to be made to Parliament, in the age | session, for leave to bringin a 
oO 


bill for the purpose of obtaining an act for making a navigable canal, with 
proper tunnels, aqueducts, towing-paths, and other necessary works, from 
the river Wey, at Stonebridge, in the parish of Shalford, Surrey, to the 
river Arun, at Newbridge, in the parish of Wisborough-green, Sussex ; 
which canal is intended to pass through the parishes of Shaiford, Bramley, 
Wonersh, Dunsfold, Cranley, Albury, Ewhurst, Hascomb, and Alfold, in 
the county of Surrey, and through the parishes of Wisborough-green, 
Rudgwick, and Billingshurst, in the county of Sussex. The sup of 
90,0001. is to be raised by subseription, in shares of 1001. each, fer efiect- 
ing such work, and the Earl of Egremont has subscribed 20,0001. and 
Messrs. Austin, Jackson, Lord King, Mangles, Perring, Sharp, and some 
others, have subscribed 1000!. each. 

Coal Trade of Whiichaven.—An idea of the flourishing state of the coal- 
trade at Whitehaven may be formed trom the circumstance of not less 
than 19.661 waggons of coals having been shipped off, from the Earl of 
Londsdale’s works, in six weeks, viz. between the Ist July and 10th 
August inst. being an average of 3,277 weekly. 

Carriage withont Harses—A very ingenious mechanic, at Horncastle, 
has constructed a machine which the person riding in can move forward 
at the rate of four miles avn hour, by simply turning a winch with the right 
hand, whilst, with the left, he guides the machine. In consequence of 
several bets, that it could not be worked by a person riding in it from 
Horncastle to Louth, and back again (28 miles), in.48 hours, a man set 
out froma Horncastle in it, proceeded to Louth, and returned to Scambles- 
by (half-way back) that nicht, entering Horncastle the next morning. It 
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being the time of the fair, the crowd was so great that the man could 
scarcely get on. The machine was only 16 hours travelling. 

New-invenited Candles at Hull—Candles made of the wax of the berry- 
myrtle (imyrica cerifera) are now vended at Hull, on very moderate 
terms. They are said to be fragrant instead of noisome in their odour, 
economical in their consumption, and clean and agreeable in their use. 
This myrtle, which grows in various parts of North and South America, 
delights in moist situations, and would thrive well in England. 

Great Saving in Family Brewing.—Families brewing their own malt li- 
quor may use thirty-two pounds of brown sugar with two bushels of malt, 
which will produce fifty gallons of ale, as good in every respectas if made 
from six bushels of walt, effecting a saving of 31s. 8d. The sugar is mixed 
with the wort as it runs from the mash-tub. * 

Receipt to prevent the Yellows in Sheep.—A farmer, who had annually 
sustained considerable loss among his sheep, by the yellows, when feeding 
on red clover, communicates, that be has been successful, for the last six 
years, in preventing this repetition of injury, by taking, on the first dis- 
covery of the disease, a little blood from every one of them, and remov- 
ing them to another farm, fourteen miles distant. He leaves it to better 
judges to determine, if the bleeding, the change of air, or the journey, 
wrought the effect. 

Receipt for Broken-winded Horses—In Turkey, horse-ehesnuts are 
ground and mixed with the provender for horses, particularly tor such as 
are broken-winded, or troubled with coughs. Ather heing Foiled a little 
to take off the bitterness, bruised and mixed witha small quantity of bar- 
ley-meal, they are good food for rearing and fattening: poultry. 

Yorkshire Liquorice Plantations. —The extensive plantations of liquorice, 
which almost entirely surround the town of Pontefract, have been lon 
the subject of admiration, and as this plant is vot cultivated extensively 
iu any other part of Great Britain, an account of the mage of culture may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. dota 
. ‘The soil in which the liquorice is ‘planted, is a degp sandy Joam, which 
is trenched three feét, and well manuced with good rotten stable-dung. 
The land is divided into beds about a, yard wide, and is planted with 
stocks, in rows, in February and March, The young plants are kept clean 
by weeding and hand-hoeing. Cabbages are planted ‘between the rows the 
first year, and a crop of onions is sown in-the alley between the beds. 

The tops of the liquorice are eut every year, In three years the plant 
is fit for taking up, at which time the ground is trenched for the sueceed- 
ing crop. Very considerable quantities of liquorice are grown about 
Pontefract, part of which is mavufactured into lozenges, which, from the 
place where they are made, are called Pontefract cakes ; the remainder is 
disposed of to the druggists, and retailed under the name of stick 
liquorice. 

Account of Mr. Sadler’s Aerial Voyage from Birmingham, 8th Oct. 1811. 
—At 20 minutes past (wo, Mr. Sadler amd Mr. Burcham took their seats, 


and all the necessary apparatus. being placed in the ear, with nearly 


200lbs of ballast, the machine began to ascend in a gradual manner, 
steering N.E. by E. and, in about three minutes, was enveloped in a 
cloud, which they soon cleared, when the wronauls were at a sufficient 
height to have an extensive and commanding view of the surrounding 
country: Lichfield, Coventry, ‘Tamworth, and Atherstone, appearing 
nearly under them. The impressiou on the mind of Mr. Burcham at this 
sablime scene may be more easily conceived than described. The shouts 
of the people, and the firing of guns were distinctly audible. 

At forty-five minutes past two the aerial voyagers perceived Leicester, 
bearing east, when they filled a bumper to the health of Major Havkia, 
of the Scotch Greys, and afterwards to all good friends at Birmingham. 
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At half-past two the thermometer stood at 50, the barometer at 24; and 
successively varied to 14 minutes past three, when the thermometer was 
as low as 38, and the harometer at 18. When they arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester, the wind shifted due east, and in that direction 
steered toward Market Deeping, in Lincolnshire, when the aeronauts were 
at their greatest elevation, about two miles and a half, whence they saw 
the towns of Peterborough, Stamford, Wisbeach, Crowland, &c. Mr. 
Sadler perceiving a current of air passing under him to the northward, 
he deemed it prudent to descend, in order to avoid being carried towards 
the sea. The balloon being now quite distended, it became necessary to 
Jet out some of the gas, which was done at intervals till it descended into 
the current Mr. Sadler had previously noticed ; and the adventurers were 
carried directly northwards, 

Spalding was now on their right, and Bourn on their left, when they 
threw out all their ballast, being so contiguous to the sea. The car first 
struck the earth to the southward of Heckington with extreme violence, 
the grappling irons being ineffectually thrown out; and, on the second 
concussion, Mr. Sadler Roxie hold of the valve-line, was, by a sudden 
jerk, caused by the grapple taking hold for aa instant, thrown violently 
out, and, unfortunately, received several severe contusions on the head 
and body; but, notwithstanding, bad sufficient presence of mind to call 
out to Mr. Burcham not to quit his seat. ‘The ba‘loon immediately arose 
above 100 yards; and, on again descending, the grappling iron caught 
the ground, and the ritachine came in contact witha tree; which stepped 
its progress, and Mr. Burcham was fortunately relieved from his perilous 
silugtion, and safely landed on terra firma, with only a slight bruise — 
‘The aerial voyage was completed at forty minutes past three, being one 
hour and twenty minutes from the moment of ascension ; having in that 
short space traversed a distance of at Icast 112 miles. As the balloon 
made towards the earth, no assistance appeared at hand: to secure the 
splendid vehicle, which, unfortunatcly, was very mueh damaged ; and, 
from the place the car first struck the earth till the balloon was finally 
secured, was carried above a mile and a half with Mr. Burcham alone. 

Mr. Sadler losing one of his shoes on his expulsion frow the balloon, he 
made towards a mill, and begged an old one, which was refused under Ts. 
though not worth two-pence. The man was, however, recognized in the 
crowd, and compelled to refund. 

‘The adventurers were much indebted to the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson, of Heckington, where they were kindly received, and treated 
with every possible mark of attention, 

At Bristol, the Commercial Rooms were to open on the 29th. The 
rules and regulations, as settled at the general mceting held the 25th day 
of July last, the great room, the reading-room, and the committee-room, 
are appropriated to the use of the subscribing proprietors and their nomi- 
tecs, The large room is intended to be used as a news-room, and for ge- 
neral public business ; the reading-room (as its title imports) for the re- 
ception and use of pamphlets and such publications as may be desirable to 
the institution ; and the committee-room, for these general purposes to 
which, in practice, it may be found best adapted. ‘The rooms, as pre- 
scribed by the regulations, are to be open, throughout the year, from 
eight o’clock in the morning till ten at mght, and are to be under the ma- 
nageient of a master appointed by, and under the entire direction of the 
conunittee, on bebalf of the subscribers. It is the intention of the com- 
mittee to provide for the use of the subscribers, a competent supply of 
London, and the best-established provincial, Scoteh,and Irish newspapers, 
as well as some from the British colonies and the United States, with such 
leading continental papers as, from the peculiar state of Europe, can be 
procured ayd are thought worthy of admission to the room, together with 
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the several lists and similar publications codneeted with the commerce of 
the country. The foregoing, with the best-selected maps and books of 
reference, and a continual supply of the periodical and popular publica- 
tions of the day, will, it is hoped by the committee, render the institution 
alike desirable to the man of business, of letters, or of leisure ; and that 
the very moderate annual subscription of two guineas for proprietors and 
their nominees will not be thought worthy consideration, when contrasted 
with the numerous advantages afforded. For our parts we sincerely con- 
gratulate this ancient city in an institution so fraaght with utility, and re- 
commend it as worthy of general imitation through the West of England. 
Bristol is not famous for its liberal and literary spirit, yet it evidently im- 
proves as its merchants begin to be less engaged in the sordid pursuits of 
commerce. 

The Stranger’s Friend Society is still in being at Bristol, and it collected 
and expended last year pearly 700. 

Sub-Marine Polcanoes near the Azores, St. Michael's, Jug. 2, 1811.— 
For the last four months we have scarcely been three days together with- 
out experiencing shocks of an earthquake, more or less violent, which 
have done great damage to the buildings, and been injurious to the culti- 
vators, but fortunately have not occasioned the loss of many lives. ‘These 
shocks appear to have been produced by two or three voheandes in the 
sea, at a short distance from this island, struggling for vent. One, which 
is situated about three leagues from our coast, has ejected such a quantity 
of matter, that an island, four miles long and two aud a half broad, has 
been formed, and it is still increasing; perhaps it may in time, by con- 
timued eruptions, be joined to our island. Another volcano appeared on 
the 4th July, about eight leagues distance, and in near 35 fathomis Water, 
It has ejected much lava, and greatly agitated the sea, and will ddubtiess 
form an island; but its surface, on the 28th, was still below the level of 
the water. A third volcano is said to have been discovered a little to the 
eastward, of which the smoke is plainly visible from St. Michael's. Some 
boatmen ‘who «approached it while quiescent, report, that the séaon the 
spot was quite discoloured, and had a sulphureous smell, and that they 
picked up a quantity of dead fish, half roasted. On the first island, vege- 
tation, I am assured, is already apparent on one side. 

Victurnal Butterfly.—There was caught lately, in the kitchen of the 
King’s Arms Inn, at Whithorn, Galloway, in the evening, o nocturnal 
butterfly, of an uncommon size. Fach of the outer wings measures 2} 
inches, and resembles the wing of a most beautiful thrush, bat somewhat 
darker. From tip to tip across the body 53 inches; each of the under 
wines 14 inch, and also resembles those of a bird, their colour buff and 
shaded with black; from tip to tip across the body 33 inches. Each of 
the feelers, two ia number, 39 inches, of an olive colour, having a spot 
on the tip of each as white as snow. From tip to tip across the head 
11-8th inches. The head, corslet, and body, 3 inches. The ball of each 
eye 4 inch diameter, and sparkles in the shade like those of a cat. The 
trunk when stretched out 1 inch» - It has six stout legs, and with two ver 
sharp talons at the end of each, and also two at the knee-joint of the mid- 
die and hind legs. Its body is coloured with rings of a buff colour below 
and a dark brown above, with the likeness of a man’s face behind the 
head, shaded with olive and buff. Its head and corslet are rough, with 
down as thick and long as that of a mole. but mach shorter — its body. 
When smartly touched it makes a loud hissing noise. Its witigs and bedy 
are little weaker than those of a bat. ' Un 
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PATENTS*"LATELY ENROLLED. 
» British Shirting Cloth, by Mc. George Lowe’s, Cheapside. 





7 
+ 
"3 
fe 
iW) Tr is well known that many of our countrymen, and still more among the 
4,4 ‘ female sex, resort to calico, in preference to the Irish linen, which has long 
ha | j been almost generally used in the manufacture of the under garments. 
The objections to calico are, that its texiure is not sufficiently durable, 
and that its colour will not remain tolerably good even while it lasts. 








/ ;? Mr. Lowe, it should seem, has taken advantage of the experimenis of the 

mate ijustrious Fourcrey, and has produced a fabric, which he calls * British 
4, eg shirting cloth,” made from amixture of cotton and flax, which is said, b 
ity those who have given it ample trial, to be equally strong with the Iris 

ae { Jinen, and to wash as well as that substance. I! answers likewise the pur- 

ht ‘| pose of calico, being, like that,a bad conductor of heat, and of course not 

ah a subjecting the wearer to those changes in temperature which are experi- 

iat i enced from the Irish linen, by the invalid, and those subject to perspiration 

aa fT im the common business of life. This arlicle is manufactured fer the pa- 

i] ‘| tentee, by the Strutts, of Derby, who employ a vast nu:nber of hands in 

a |) the work, The British shirting, compared with Irish, with-respect to the 


| 
tineness of its texture, and its durability, is said to be but little more than 
half as expensive as that linen. 
1 A Patent Bi:innacle and Compass, by Mr. Egerton Smith’s, Liverpool.—The 
| chief object of this invention is, that the same compass by which tie helms- 
4 maa, is steering on deck, is at the same time visible below in the cabin, &c. 
i thereby enabling the captain to have aconstant check upon the steersman, 
+ a cireumstance which, on most occasions, must be of great importance to 
’ the interests of the navy, in sagt | vessel of which a correct log-book 
\ j should always de accessible. This object is effected principally by the form 
7 of the glassused. The lamp, or candle, which lights the binnacle, is placed 
| in the cabin, of course the expence of one light is saved, and allthe inton- 
! veniences of blowing out ina squally night, and likewise the trouble of 
trimming the lamp, are avoided. Though the light is exceedingly vivid, 
ao) eae yot the binnacle shows no light overboard, so that the vessel cannot be 
nh raced by itinthe night. The binnacle isso constructed, that neither ‘rain, 
nor snow, nor the spray of the sea, can enter it; and the compass is so 
‘ formed, that the card cannot be unshipped, either by the motiot of the 
vessel, or by the firing of cannon. This invention, which for some time 
was eagerly opposed, on account of the innovation, is now getting into 
pretty gencral use, 

Improvements in Refining Sugar, and in forming Sugar-loves of a@ certain 
Description, by, Mr. James Bell's, Whitechapel.—in the specification before 
' us, the patentee first describes the present nethod of refining sugar, point- 

? ing out the objections to which it is liable. These, itshould seem, relate 
‘chiefly to the pots for collecting the sirups, on account of the time and 

Jabour of the workmen: the difficulty of ascertaining the quantity and 

; 

' 
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4 quality of sirup obtained from each class of sugars under process: the ten- 

deney of, the sirup to turn acid by remaining in the pots, in the upperparts 
of the sugar-house: the time and labour of the workmen scraping the pots 
previously to taking stock: the expence of new pots to replace the hreak- 
age of the old ones, and the waste which the new pots occasion by absorb- 
ing, the sirup... To obviate these, and some other objections which are 
noticed, Mr. Bell makes use of trunks, or gutters, placed under the mouliis 
in such manner asto receive the sirrup dropping trom them, and to convey 


i i it into cisterns, from which it may he again conveyed inte the pans. These 
a trunks may be made of any convenient lengths, and may be formed of an 

+ : , \ ier Bn J y 

4 substance which will not be injured by the sirup; such as wood; pottery, 

H artificial stene, or metal. They are to be placed in a sloping direction, so 
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as to carry the sirup into pipes communicating with cisterns appropriated 
to different sirups, which may be conveyed from these cisterns into the 
pans, by means of pipes and stop-cocks. To keep separate the different 
qualities of sirap, each cistern should be divided into compartments to re- 
ceive the different sirups, and the cisterns themselves should be placed in 
a cool situation. Mr. Bell's improvements, with regard to the forming of 
sugar-loves, is togive, by means of the requisite moulds, a flyted or striped 
appearance to the outside of them, instead of using a plain mould only. 
He also suggests, that, at the bottom, a letter, name, ornament, figure, 
device, &c. may be impressed to improve their appearance. 

A Method of Tunning and Cleansing Ales and Beers into Casks, by Mr. Jobn 
Gregory, Islington.—In the drawings attached to this specification, is 
shewn the cleansing back, or other vessel, in which beer, ale, or wort, is 
supposed to be in readiness for tunning, after having passed through the 
first stages of its fermentation. There is a pipe through which the fer- 
mented liquor is conveyed by a main pipe, and branches into any number 
of buts, barrels, or other v.ssels, which act of drawing off, or conveying, 
is called tunning or cleansing. There is another vessel into which part of 
the fermenting F uor of the back is admitted through a pipe, and serves to 
support a float which rises and falls with the liquor, and, by means of an 
arm, branch, &c. which is properly supported, raises and lowers a sluice, 
or sliding piece, to the effect, that, when the float is considerably raised, the 
sliding piece shall shut off the communication through the pipe already de- 
scribed; and, on the other hand, when the float is suffered to subside, the, 
sliding piece shall afferd less obstruction, or even leave the passage through 
the pipe quite open. The passage through this pipe may be opened, shut, 
or obstructed, by the action of a float operating upon a cock in the man- 
ner of what is called, a ball-cock. The buts, barrels, &c. are so placed, 
that the respective bung-holes shall lie in that sort of horizontal pline,as 
shall-admit the liquor from the back to flow through the pipes into the 
buts, barrels, or other vessels, so as completely to fill them, aud no more. 
and will prevent any yeast from lodging im the upper part of the said buts, 
barrels, and other vessels. This method is said to produce the advantage 
of a very considerable saving of Jabour, in tunning or cleansing ales or 
beers, and is calculated to produce a much cleaner, finer, and more vate 
able article, because the liquor is introduced without that mischievous 
degree of agitation which takes place when the same is poured in at the 
bung -hole by the common method, and because the yeast, not being suffered 
to remain stagnant upon the surface of the liquor in the cask, is not Hable 
to be absorbed upon any change of the atmosphere, which is well known to 
produce injury by a second fermentation, and other irregular processes in 
the same. 

The Discovery of a ceriain Substance, which is capable of being converted 
into Statues, artificial Stone, Melting Pots, Bricks, Tiles, andevery description 
of Pottery, by Mr. John White, Westminster.—The nature and description 
of this invention, are thus set forth: Instead of potter's clay, or other 

i us earths, which are dug out of the ground, and used in the manu- 
facture of bricks, tiles, &c. Mr. White takes from the bed or channel of the 
river Thames, or from the creeks, cavities, &c. into which that river flows, 
near the metropolis, and parts adjacent, within the reach of the tide, such 

rtions of the deposit or alluvial soil which subsides in the said river, and 

e creeks, opevings, docks, cavities, and places, aforesaid ; and which, b 
various researches and experiments, he has found to consist, for the mo 
part, of argillaceous earth, clay, or chalk, and sand, from the aplands, with 
materials of the nature of pit-coal, ashes, sand, with (he remains of organ- 
ized matters,and which is the substance before-mentioned. Mr, W. selects, 
in prteones, such parts of the said deposit as upon exarnination he finds 
to be. most clear of worms and aquatic animals, and most fit for the purpose 

TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL, VII, 31 
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of making statues, &c.; and he alters, modifies, and improves,.the same, 
by the addition of such proportions of natural clay and sand, or either of 
them, as may be needful, and as may be easily ascertained by any compe- 
tent workman, by such trials, as in all such cases are needful to be made in 
the art of pottery and brick-making ; and he places and disposes the masses 
so selected upon any sloping bank or stand, in order that the water may 
drain therefrom, and then he applies the same to the purposes of his manu- 
lactory, as in the usual cases of trade. 

Sundry Apparatus or Machinery, for the Manufacture of Felt, or Stuff 
Hats, &e. by Mr. Richard Wilcox, Lambeth.—The invention consists of a 
method of holding down, or confining, the fur or wool duriug the operation 
of cutting or separating the fur from the pelt, and a method of eflectually 
and conveniently removing the same afier it is so cutand separated. First : 
the skin being held down, or confined to the surface of the roller, on which 
it is advanced to the knife, ‘1 propose,” says the patentee, “to hold or 
press down the fur by the application of au apparatus which I eall a drag, 
or some of the other similar contrivances, moderately pressed on its sur- 
face; this disposed either in a position parallel with, or inclined to, the 
axis of the large roller, is placed edgeways, or inclined to it, may be com- 
posed of iron, of the other simple metals, of a composition of them, or of 
wood, and is either simple or compounded of different pieces, as the di- 
mensions or other circumstances of the work may be found to require ; 
and to this I add an apparatus which I calla rake, and by this I propose to 
remove the fur from off the pelt, after it is separated by the action of the 
knife; and the drag, constructed so as to accommodate itself to, and pro- 
duce an uniform pressure or holding on the fur, notwithstanding its ine- 
qualities of thickness; and to produce this I prefer and adopt an edge-bar, 
pressing with its edge on the fur, and composed of three distinct parts, 
thus : Two outer pieces form a case somewhat similar to that of a pocket- 
comb, and a middle piece is placed between them, and projecting edgeways 
below them; this I make of about one inch deep, and about one-eighth 
thick, and its projection below the case about §ths of an inch, It is se- 
eured to it by two or more rivets, one or two inches from each end, it is 
filed smooth on the edge which lies in contact with the fur, and thus should 
be a little rounded; by this means the middle piece will, with a moderate 
degree of pressure, spring on its edge, and so accommodate ilself to those 
skins which are thicker at the middle than the edges, and when of an uni- 
form substance, will remain parallel. The materials I find best for this 
purpose, arc steel and iron welded together; the steel part in contact with 
thefur. To remove the fur from the drag, I use the drag before-mentioned, 
and formed cither on the principle of the drag, or in other cases, a piece 
of steel, or steel aud iron placed edgeways and brought to a knife-edge, 
which is afterwards a little taken down by a file or fine grind-stone.” In 
applying this apparatus, the machinery to work the drag and rake may be 
made of any of the well-known eccentric motions, or cranks, wheels, &c. ; 
and connected by any of the well-known methods of communicating mo- 
tion to different shafts, The effects of this apparatus are: that at each 
stroke of the cngine the edge of the rake comes into contact with theedge 
of the drag, and pressed on the skin, soas to relieve it insome degrec from 
the weight of the drag, and as the rake recedes by the eccentric motion, 
draws away the fur cut off; the drag now presses on the fur, while a se- 
cond stroke is nade, and another portion of fur cut, while the rake is raised 
by its machinery, sufficiently high in its back-stroke to be clear of the fur, 
and fall the next stroke in contact with the drag as before, and is again 
ready to draw away the fur about to be cut. The patentee néxt explains 
all the drawings attached to the specification, and shews the manner ip 
which they act; and he adds; ‘J declare, that the description of the appa- 
ratuy, aud their parts, is the result of careful and practical experiment, 
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and are what I prefer and adopt in practice; but further I declare, to pre- 
vent the infringement of adopting my principles, or any parts thereof, 
under the disguise of a change of materials, dimeusions, or proportions, I 
claim the privilege of using any or all of the metals, or their combina- 
tions ; of altering my materials, dimensions, or a ot according to 
the intended scale of operation. And further, I do not confine wyself to 
any particular mode of connecting my said improvements with the engine, 
or oF communicating motion to them, but adopting all or any of those 
modes with which mechanics are well acquainted; and claiming as iny 
exclusive right all such copies, or approximations to my principles of 
arrangement and construction herein set forth, as shall clash or interfere 
with them in any or either of those particulars. 

A new Method of Heading Pins, by Mr. Bundy, Camden Town.—In 
describing this invention, Mr. Bundy says, the frame or stock is made of 
metal, in which are fitted a pair of steel dies, in manner of those gencrally 
used for making screws, held together by cylinders; the dimensions may 
be various, as the quality of the work requires: the dies generally used 
are about two inches long and one inch square. In the prominent parts, 
and that side of each the two dies which come in contact when in use, are 
made corresponding grooves, which, whev pressed together, form holes, 
each to be the diametcr of the shaft intended to have the head fixed on; 
these holes may be made tapering upward, or contracted at that part close 
under the head, where half a hemisphere, whose diameter being that of 
the size of the head required, is to be worked out; viewing the dies thue 
worked, and in the frame, which is the position in which they are placed 
while introducing the pointed shafts, each having a head loosely put on, 
the upper die being at liberty in the frame, the pressure of its weight will 
be found sufficient to hold the number of shafts, with their heads in the 
respective places, while they are pushed forwards with a straight motion, 
until the quantity of heads prevents the shafts from going any further. 
In this state it is necessary to turn a lever, to which is fixed a screw for the 
purpose of forcing the dies together, which will hold the shafts firm enough 
to receive a stroke from a press on the tp piece, to secure and form com- 
plete the whole number of heads in the dics. The hemispheres may be 
finished according to fancy, as respects the ornament or figure of mould- 
ing intended for the top of the head, by sinking them accordingly. Ileave 
a point in the contre of these cavities in the top piece, which serves when 
forced into the top of the shaft to widen it there, and form a rivet, and 
thereby secure the head firm from coming off the top of the shaft ; the 
dies being hard screwed together with the lever, there will be a collar 
formed by that pressure on the shaft under the head sufficient to prevent 
the liability ofthe head being by any ordinary means forced down the shaft. 
Having described the working parts and explained the process by the 
drawings, Mr. B. adds, that placing the whole in a fly-press, one stroke 
therewith on the top piece will be found sufficient to complete the whole 
number of heads in the dies. Hitherto it has been the practice to strike 
the head several times, and that on its sides, expecting to fix it on the 
shaft while held in a horizontal position. “But my method,” says the 
patentee, “of effectually and securely fastening the heads on the shafts, 
and leaving the heads of a superior form, is, by placing the shafts in a per- 

endicular direction, aud striking the heads and shafts on their tops, which 
call “superior heads,” and which I[ claim as my invention. The head 
wire may be made flat, either by drawing or rolling to a size, so that when 
spun one or more rounds, will be sufficient for a head; head-wire of a 
sinaller than ordinary size, without flatting, is recommended, so that when 
spun-and ¢ut three rounds, it shall contain the quantity of metal required 
for the-size head intended. When the heads have been fixed on the shafts 
by the® fly-press, the screw is then to be turned back by the lever, ang 
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taking hold of the milled head, which is on the head of the small shaft, and 
which goes through the screw, and is fixed to the top dies by being screwed 
hard in the die, it may be drawn back to separate the dies sufficiently wide 
for the superior-headed pins, which they contain, to fall through into some 
place prepared to receive them. 


i 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Portugal—F' ROM various accounts which have been reccived since our 
last, we find that the northern part of this long-harassed country cen- 
tinues to be protected by the presence of Lord Wellington’s army on the 
frontiers of Spain, from the ravages of the Gallic marauders. By col- 
lecting their scattered forces, they have indeed succeeded in throwing 
succours and provisions into Ciudad Rodrigo, but not without a éonsider- 
able loss on their part, and, as we must always regret, with some lo-s on 
our part, though not to an extent which might have been feared, consider- 
ing the nature and violence of the different attacks. The relief of Ciudad 
Rodrigo having been effected, it seems that the rainy season has arrived 
to prevent farther serious operations for some time. Lord Wellington 
retains an imposing front, in which Marmont did not think it advisable 
to interrupt him, but retreated in his turn, as soonas he had accomplished 
his purpose of raising the blockade of that city. The proposed advance 
of French parties against the Galicias and the Guerillas, wil therefore be 
kept in check; because, should they weaken their army in afy consider- 
able numbers for these purposes, Lord Wellington would be enabled to 
harass them in their rear, and pursuc his advantages within the limits of 
Spain. it would have been manifestly impolitic to hazard a geveral bat- 

e, in the Jate affair of Ciudad Rodrigo, the issue of which might have 
been doubtful, and, unless completely successful on the part of the allies, 
to their cause it must have been ruinous; whereas the relief of that city 
could, at most, only operate as a barrier on the frontiers, without en- 
abling the enemy to advance into Portugal: By this position, the English 

eneral has the power of materially supporting the Guerillas of the north 


' yn their harassing expeditions, and proportionably checking the operations 


of the French. : 

Spain. —The accounts from this country, excepting what have been 
already stated on the frontiers of Portugal, since our last ort, have 
hot heen very numerous. The tone of the allied generals, commanding 
divisions and parties, we are happy to find, is becoming firmer, and a 
bolder language is now re ete in remonstrating against the excesses of 
the French. The letter of General Abadia, and the proclamation of Don 
Gabriel de Mendizabel from Corunna, of the latter end of September, 
from Corunna, demonstrate my observation, In the southern parts of 
Spain, we are informed that Ballasteros has gained such advantages, as to 
compel Soult to shelter himselfin Seville. It has been said, that the hu- 
mane Suchet has advanced, with a large army, within a few leagnes of Va- 
fencia, thou Zh hot without considerable interruption and loss ; and pro- 
bably this important movement may relieve Soult from his apprehensions 
respecting the operations of Blake and Ballasteros, and again give him a 
oe ie in that quarter, The supposed plan of hrs whiting again 

ith Marmont, to form an overwhelming force, might excite some 
alarm, if we had not already ‘known, ‘from e nce, the necessity of 


their speedly 7 after their last junction, from an itp lity of 
ply ng fo numerous an in an unproductive country. It seems 
t the French are not withoot their fears, that the allies nizy once more 


invest Bailajor, «nd that they ate compelled to give some credit, for skill 
and experience, to the generals of the allied armies, thopgh with consi- 
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derable reluctance. ee the latest accounts from Cadiz we are informed, 
that an expedition sailed against the French lines before that place, 
to induce them to keep a more respectful distance, having begun, as some 
state, to bombard the city, but withoutany fears for the result. 

France.—For a considerable time past the Gallic usurper has continued 
to amuse himself and his consort with rare-shews and gew-gaws, on the 
coasts of the ci-devant Flanders and Holland. But these frequent visits, it 
may naturally be presumed, have wore important objects in view than 
meet the eye; and wé may satisfy ourselves, that contributions of no 
small magnitude must be levied on such occasions, under every specious 
pretext which can be devised. ‘These are the design of the various de- 
erées which, from time to time, are issuing from the tyrant and, by his 
direction, from the mipions who are subservient to his commands. In 
every place he visits, the coffers of the mayors, the prefects, and excise of 
the several departments, are constantly emptied. 

Northern Powers.—Between the hopes and fears of the various northern 
states, we are still in as much uncertainty aseverconcerning their differ- 
ent dispositions and relations. The rumours of peace or war, in alter- 
nate succession, from every little incident, leave us wholly at a loss; 
though they will not bave much to hope from the French usurper’s for- 
bearance, as soon as it suits his convenience or his policy to embroil 
them. The hopes of peace between Russia and Turkey are not improved 
since our last; and the partial successes of the latter may not prove a 
very favourable omen of an amicable termination of differences, unless 
it should induce the former to relax in the cessions she demands'on the 
banks of the Danube, and to relinquish the idea of acquiring a few mare 
dirty acres in addition to a territory, already too large for her popula- 
tion or means of cultivation. But avarice, whether of empires or indivi- 
duals, knows no bounds. Again we warn Russia of Gallic intrigues to 
keep her embroiled with Turkey instead of watching her more during 


neighbour nearer home. Of the policy of Sweden, we can only retain 
our former suspicions, as soon as she shall throw off the mask. At 
the hostility of Denmark we are not surprised, though its cause origi- 
nated in their own duplicity and artifice, to surrender their fleet to the 
disposal of France, had it not been seasonabiy prévented by the determi- 
nation of England to take forcible possession. By this very honourable 
neutrality were the interests of this nee | to be sacrificed to satisfy the 
u 


ambition of the usurper. Prussia, we are fully cware, can effect nothing ; 
the French have too many spies within her territories, contracted as they 
are, to suffer us for a moment to give credit to the accounts of a suc- 
cession of persons trained up te the knowledge of military tactics. 
North America.—If we are to give full credit to the most recent ac- 
counts from this quarter, we are fed to believe that the Gatlic interest is 
rapidly advancing in the United States, and that the politics of Prince 
Madison are likely to be crowned speedily with complete success. The 
pretended trial of Commodore Rogers, by a mock court-marshal, for his 
attack on the Little Belt sloop of war, if we are to receive the accounts 
transmitted to Britain, goes on as swimmingly as his warmest friends can 
wish, in exact cenformity to the desire of the president, though some- 
what at variance with that uncommon article on that side of the water, 
Common Seyse. For what can be more absurd than to suppose, that so 
very diminative a vessel as the Little Belt should wantonly expose herself 
to the destractive fite of a frigate every way so much superior, Raving 
more than double the number of guns, and more than fhree times, per- 
haps we may justly say four times, her weight of metal. Of the ‘nature 
of its termination we can have no doubt; aad of the infla¢nee Used to 
produ pasihle evidence, we can have as little hesitation. Asa new 
pretext also, to support the Galfic interest im the United States; a mew 
eharge bas been brought against this conutry, the futility of Which is 
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sufficiently obvious to Englishmen, though, from the latest accounts 
transmitted from America, the artifice seems to have been successful. 
The address to the president from Vincennes, signed by seven persons, in 
the beginning of August last, appears to have been a stratagem, which 
was little expected by the Federalists, and persons favourable to an amic- 
able intercourse with Great Britain; but, brought forward as it has been 
on the eve of. a new election of deputies, affords a true specimen of 
French policy and French intrigue. What could be more ridiculous than 
to represent Great Britain as having so much the friendship and the eon- 
troul of the Indians in the interior, as to be enabled to put them all in 
motion, like a complicated machine, by a single spring or weight, when- 
soever they should give the signal? Fither the Americans, on such asup- 
position, must have entirely forfeited all influence with the Indians, 
or the British must, all on a sudden, have obtained an infiuence which 
they have never possessed for the last thirty years. But the absurdity is 
too glaring to permit our submitting to a serious confutation. What is 
our advice in such acase? To guard against the consequences of priva- 
teers in the West Indian seas; to cover them with cruising frigates and 
sloops of war; and to anticipate the calamities which they will eagerly at- 
tempt to bring upon our merchants, by a timely prevention, to keep sta- 
tionary vessels along their line of coast as far as the season will permit, 
and to block up all their ports from every possibility of trade. 

The account of the Schooner Exchange is so much at variance with 
the probability of such a proceeding, I had almost said the possibility, 
that we cannot but be astonished at the audacity of the French consul, 
whilst we view with admiration the firm and decided conduct of judge 
Peters, in vindicating the honour of the court. The instance of the ship 
Hereules, too, the property of native American citizens, with an entire 
cargo of American produce, which was their property, carried into Dant- 
zick by a French privateer, and the impressing some of the sailors, and 
sending thein forcibly to Antwerp, after taking the provisions, stores, &c. 
on board the privateer, to fit her for another cruise, is another precious 
evidence of the repeal of the Milan and Berlin decrees.—We have only 
to add, that the yellow fever has broke out at New York and Philadelphia, 
and that it was deemed prudent to smoke all the letters, with the dis- 
patches, received from thence, before they were permitted to be landed, 
and forwarded to town, and the vessel put under quarantine ; a precaution 
highly important, which cannot be too strictly enforced upon.all vessels 
arriving in our ports from that quarter, as well as from those parts of 
Spain, where it has for some time predominated ! 


DOMESTIC. 

Though we have still to regret the continuance of a malady, which every 
true Englishman must deplore with heart-felt sympathy, we cannot but 
congratulate our readers on the steadiness with which, in the present try- 
ing situation of public occurrences, we have been convinced the affairs 
of the empire are conducted. Of the honesty and integrity of the official 
servants of government the public have for some time had the happiest 
demonstration ; and of the prudence and judgment of the present re- 
presentative of the executive judicial authority, the most ample testimo- 
nies have been afforded. We cannot but remind our readers of the re- 
flections we made in our last number on the conduct of certain editors 
of many.of our periodical prints, particularly of the greater part of the 
weekly publications, for the truth of eur observations. Was it to he 
supposed, that the first gentleman of the British empire, so much distin- 
guished for his urbanity and politeness, should be so deficient in penetra- 
tion, .as to be incapable of distingwishing between the violent wishes of an 
interested party and the permanent interests of a might einpire ? ‘The 
lucubrations of lamp and oil may assume this cast; but the talents attri- 
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buted by all parties to the personage we are alluding to, preclude us, and 
we think we fove the bulk of the nation on our side, from admitting, for 
a moment, the possibility of error in this respect. Politicians in the closet, 
it has been sufticiently established, are not always the most sagacious ad- 
visers in the cabinet. When clashing interests interfere, of which indivi- 
duals are little aware, the grand exhibition of talent is put to the test, and 
the frothy declamation of its opponents, too frequently advanced with an 
assurance which exposes it to the imputation of insolence, evaporates, 
like fictitious air, into its proper insignificance. 
Jahan cheetetialilnipshatdenbcneen 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


FOREIGN, 


Prussia — LHE price of corn has risen in Prussia, Saxony, and in 
the Duchy of Warsaw, which the German papers say has been for a long 
time desirable, inasmuch as the low price of grain has served as an excuse 
to the farmers for the non-payment of their rents. The proprietors 
could procure no money. and there was, in fact, no sale; but now they 
expect a new stimulus to be given to commerce. From Munich we learn 
that his majesty has ordered the restitution to the owners of all the mer- 
chandize seized along with the English coeds at Augsburgh, and which 
had been placed in depots in the town-house at Augsburgh, as being of 
doubtful origin. The owners of the articles have shewn them to be of 
German, French, or Swiss manufacture, and they have been immediately 
restored to them. 

Dresden.—Hitherto there have not been great changes in the commer- 
cial system of Russia, although we have received, at different periods, 
letters from Petersburgh, Riga, and other places, that announce great 
modifications in the prohibitory ukase relative to foreign merchandize. 
One of these letters pretends that the first plan that was submitted to -his 
majesty by the minister of commerce was not adopted, and that a new 
commission was appointed to propose modifications. There are, in truth, 
some persons of influence in Russia, who would still maintain the present 
commercial system ; but we feel the inconvenience of it too much not to 
believe that it will be changed. 

Russia.—Communications from the capital of this country state, that 
the plan relative to the introduction of modifications into the prohibitive 
system, at present in force, has been provisionally rejected, and that the 
ukase formerly adopted will still remain in force. It is added, that a 
neral belief prevailed, that the proposed modificatioas would be adopted, 
and that many persons of consequence had declared in favour of this 
measure ; but the reclamations which were made by those who have set 
on foot the new manufactures, have produced a failure of the plan. These 
undertakers have represented, that they have made great sacrifices in 
establishing their manufactures, which already began to prosper; that 
Oot should not have done so had it not been for the formal and positive 
declaration of government, that foreign articles, which might enter into 
contrat with the produce of Russian manufactures, should remain 

rohibited; that by opening new channels in the interior of Russia for 
oreign articles, the native manufacturer, which had not yet arrived at 
the perfection of which they were rg oer would be ruined, and thus 
not only icause a great loss to the state, but also bring on the annihilation 
of all industry in the Russian empire, because nobody would hereafter 
run the risk of establishing new manufactures. It is said, that those 
perry su daeng: in the Russian cabinet, though not without some oppo- 
sition, because the merchants pretend that this system cannot be long 
maintained, and that it wil! at le be necessary te abandow it; in con- 
sideration of the inability of the Russian establishments to furnish all the 
articles of manufacture which are necessary for consumption. ' 
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sufficiently obvious to Englishmen, though, from the lates? accounts 
transmitted from America, the artifice seems to have been successful. 
The address to the president from Vincennes, signed by seven persons, in 
the beginning of August last, = to have been a stratagem, which 
was little expected by the Federalists, and persons favourable to an amic- 
able intercourse with Great Britain; but, brought forward as it has been 
on the eve of a new election of deputies, affords a true specimen of 
French policy and French intrigue. What could be more ridiculous than 
to represent Great Britain as having so much the friendship and the eon- 
trou! of the Indians in the interior, as to be enabled to put them all in 
motion, like a complicated machine, by a single spring or weight, when- 
soever they should give the signal? Either the Americans, on such a sup- 
position, must have entirely forfeited all influence with the Indians, 
or the British must, all on a sudden, have obtained an infiuence which 
they have never possessed for the last thirty years. But the absurdity is 
too glaring to permit our submitting to a serious confutation. What is 
our advice in such a case? To guard against the consequences of priva- 
teers in the West Indian seas; to cover them with cruising frigates and 
sloops of war; and to anticipate the calamities which they will eagerly at- 
tempt to bring upon our merchants, by a timely prevention, to keep sta- 
tionary vessels along their line of coast as far as the season will permit, 
and to block up all their ports from every possibility of trade. 

The account of the Schooner Exchange is so much at variance with 
the probability of such a proceeding, I had almost said the possibility, 
that we cannot but be astonished at the audacity of the French consul, 
whilst we view with admiration the firm and decided conduct of judge 
Peters, in vindicating the honour of the court. The instance of the ship 
Hereules, too, the property of native American cilizens, with an entire 
cargo of American produce, which was their property, carried into Dant- 
zick by a French privateer, and the impressing some of the sailors, and 
sending thein forcibly to Antwerp, after taking the provisions, stores, &c. 
on board the privateer, to fit her for another cruise, is another precious 
evidence of the repeal of the Milan and Berlin decrees.—We haye only 
to add, that the yellow fever has broke out at New York and Philadelphia, 
and that it was deemed prudent to smoke all the letters, with the dis- 
patches, received from thence, before they were permitted to be landed, 
and forwarded to town, and the vessel put under quarantine ; a precaution 
highly important, which cannot be too strictly enforced upon_all vessels 
arriving in our ports from that quarter, as well as from those parts of 
Spain, where it has for some time predominated ! 


DOMESTIC. 

Though we have still to regret the continuance of a malady, which every 
true Englishman must deplore with heart-felt sympathy, we cannot but 
congratulate our readers on the steadiness with which, in the present try- 
ing situation of public occurrences, we have been convinced the affairs 
of the empire are conducted. Of the honesty and integrity of the official 
servants of government the public have for some time had the happiest 
demonstration ; and of the prudence and judgment of the present re- 
presentative of the executive judicial authority, the most ample testimo- 
nies have been afforded. We cannot but remind our readers of the re- 
flections we made in our last number on the conduct of certain editors 
of many.of our periodical prints, particularly of the greater part of the 
weekly publications, for the truth of eur observations. Was it to be 
supposed, that the first gentleman of the British empire, so much distin- 
uished for his urbanity and politeness, should be so deficient in penetra- 
tion,.as to be incapable of distinguishing between the violent wishes of ap 
interested party. and the permanent interests of a mi by empire ? The 
lucubrations of lamp and oil may assume this cast; but the talents attri- 
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buted by all parties to the personage we are alluding to, preclude us, and 
we think. we have the bulk of the nation on our side, from admitting, for 
a moment, the possibility of error in this respect. Politicians in the closet, 
it has been sufticiently established, are not always the most sagacious ad- 
visers in the cabinet. When clashing interests interfere, of which indivi- 
duals are little aware, the grand exhibition of talent is put to the test, and 
the frothy declamation of its opponents, too frequently advanced with an 
assurance which exposes it to the imputation of insolence, evaporates, 
like fictitious air, into its proper insignificance. 
rT 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


FOREIGN, 


Prussia — VHE price of corn has risen in Prussia, Saxony, and in 
the Duchy of Warsaw, which the German papers say has been for a long 
time desirable, inasmuch as the low price of grain has served as an excuse 
tu the farmers for the non-payment of their rents. The proprictors 
could procure no money, and there was, in fact, no sale; but now they 
expect a new stimulus to be given to commerce. From Munich we learn 
that his majesty has ordered the restitution to the owners of all the mer- 
chandize seized along with the English roeds at Augsburgh, and which 
had been placed in depots in the town-house at Augsburgh, as being of 
doubtful origin. The owners of the articles have shewn them to be of 
German, French, or Swiss manufacture, and they have been immediately 
restored to them. 

Dresden.—Hitherto there have not been great changes in the commer- 
cial system of Russia, although we have received, at different periods, 
letters from Petersburgh, Riga, and other places, that announce great 
modifications in the prohibitory ukase relative to foreign merchandize. 
One of these letters pretends that the first plan that was submitted to -his 
majesty by the minister of commerce was not adopted, and that a new 
commission was appointed to propose modifications. There are, in truth, 
some persons of influence in Russia, who would still maintain the present 
commercial system; but we feel the inconvenience of it too much not to 
believe that it will be changed. 

Russia.—Communications from the capital of this country state, that 
the plan relative to the introduction of modifications into the prohibitive 
system, at present in force, has been provisionally rejected, and that the 
ukase formerly adopted will still remain in force. It is added, that a ge- 
neral belief prevailed, that the proposed modifications would be adopted, 
and that many persons of consequence had declared in favour of this 
measure ; but the reclamations which were made by those who have set 
on foot the new manufactures, have produced a failure of the plan. These 
undertakers have represented, that they have made great sacrifices in 
establishing their manufactures, which already began to prosper; that 
they should not have done so had it not been for the formal and positive 
declaration of government, that foreign articles, which might enter into 
connate with the produce of Russian manufactures, should remain 

rohibited ; that by opening new channels io the interior of Russia for 
oreign articles, the native manufacturer, which had not yet arrived at 
the perfection of which they were susceptible would be ruined, and thus 
not only icause a great loss to the state, but also bring on the annihilation 
of allindustry in the Russian empire, because nobody would hereafter 
run the risk of establishing new manufactures. It is said, that those 
reasdbs prevailed in the Russian cabinet, though not without some oppo- 
sition, because the merchants pretend that this system cannot be long 
maintained, and that.it will at A be necessary te abandow it; in con- 
sideration of the inability of the Russian establishments to furnish all the 
articles of manufacture which are necessary for consumption. . 
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America.—The planters are looking forward with great anxiety to the 
ensuing winter, their produce being thirty per cent. under the usual 
prices, and their crops of Indian corn, owing to the long dry spring, had 
universally failed in all the southern siates, and the prices of negro cloth- 
ing were up, Owing to the non-importation act, fully fifty per cent.above 
former prices. It was the general opinion, that half the cotton planters 
would be ruined the ensuing winter. In general, produce has not been so 
low for the last twenty years, and great bargains could be obtained for 
cash. In fact, specie is full as searce as ever it was known in Britain, and 
there has been no less than twuv hundred and thirty bankruptcies in the 
State of New York alone. A great many ships were lying idle for want of 
freights, for what could be obtained would not pay the ship’s expences, 
as the common freight of cotton to Britain was only one penvy per lb. 

Though the ooo ererenion act is in force in the United States against 
the manufactures of this country, yet they still find their way to America, 
by circuitous means. Amelia Island, which is situate not far from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, was, during the former existence of the non- 
importation act, the entrepot for British commodities; it is now, how- 
ever, so narfowly watched by the American gun-brigs, that very little 
business, it is said, is done there gt present. But it in well kaown.ihel great 
qugntities of British commodities are introduced into the United States 
by the way of Canada; which commerce, from the exient of the frontier, 
it is impossible to prevent. Large consignments are sent out to Canada 
for this traffic, 

Brazils.—The following regulation has been officially published by order 
of the Prince :-— : 

I, the Prince, do make known to all, that the present patent shall have 
the full force of law. 

Having opened end made free the ports of this state to the vessels and 
shipments of all toreign nations which are at peace with my Royal 
Crown, permitting the entrance of their merchandize on the Rereent of 
twenty-four per cent. according to our royal letter of the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1808. Afterwards by our decree of the 11th of June of the same 
yeur, we established the prosperity of Portuguese commerce, industry, 
and navigation, ordering, that such foreign goods as were the property 
of my faithful vassals, aud as were conveyed in native ships, should pa 
only a duty of sixteen per cent.; ordering also, in the fifteenth peter ar 
of vur treaty of commerce of the 19th of February of last year, agreed 
apoe with my anciept and faithful ally the King of Great Britain, that 
fifteen per cent. and no more, should be paid at the custom-houses of my 
kiogdoms, and in this state, for commodities that should he the produe- 
tion, meke, and manufacture of English industry, as if it were the pro- 
duct of my own faithful yassals, as was declared in my decree of the 18th 
of October of that year. 

It being probable that ill-intentioned persons, with the design to de- 
fraud me of my reyal duties, will introduce foreign effects and merchan- 
dize of enemies mixed with those which are admissible into our kingdems 
and dominions, according to the spirit and letter of the said royal man- 
date, and also other goods, under the pretext that they are the produce 
of Gritish industry, in order to pay fifjeen per cent. only, when twenty- 
four should be paid for them, as being the wares and manufactures of 
other countries: or finally, declaring them to be Portuguese property, 
to pay the lower duty, conformably with the said decree of the Lith of 
June, 1808. We being desirous of taking precautions to remove and 
prevent these frauds which those persans Piacoa, guided by their own 
meeeery interest and sordid avarice, regardless onour and probity, 
and who have no fear before their eyes of the neglect of ry oy tu de- 
creas; and further, it being for the bepefit of the public pgp Aes yr 
should be punctually discharged, that the means may be te 
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answer the expences and urgent necessities of the state to which they are 
applied ; and it not being just that other nations should enjoy the privi- 
leges granted to the English in return for other advantages, stipulated in 
favour of Portuguese navigation and commerce, | have, in my royal 
pleasure, determined as follows :— 

1. All the ships and shipments which depart frem foreign ports to enter 
those of our kingdom, and of this state, to unload, shall be obliged, 
nine months after the date of these letters patent, to bring and exhibit a 
manifest and bills of lading, that a competent note may be made of all the 
goods on board, and to ascertain if any haye been disposed of. The pass- 
ports of the government, the inVoices of the goods prepared at the ma- 
nufactories, the permits of the custom-houses of the port of departure, 
and the ceftificates ef the officers of such custom-houses, sanctioned by 
the Portuguese Consuls residing at the place, or by persons authorised to 
act for them, will be required. By these documents it will be ascertained 
if the merchandize belong to nations which are at peace with ny royal 
crown, or if they ate the production of English industry, and liable only 
io fifteen per cent. duty. 

2. By these documents, by the invoices and by an oath prescribed, it 
shall also be proved, that the goods and merchandize are Portuguese pro- 
perty, and liable only to sixtcen per cent. according to the decree of the 
11th of June, 1808, in the case of these being brought in native vessels, 
And for the oath, the notary is to receive eighty reis,; aud the judge an 
equal sum for his signature. 

Buenos Ayres, previous to the war, afforded a million of Hides antu- 
ally, and the meat of two hundred and fifty thousand oxen sufticing for 
the consumption of its inhabitants and its exports, the remainder was of 
consequénce lost; for besides the tallow, tlie tongue was the only part 
cured. ‘The enterprize of some individua's has induced them to salt somé 
of this waste beef: and the British government, in case of a cuplure with 
America, may here perceive the means of supplying the navy, and even 
the Wést India islands. 

DOMESTIC. 

Thefe is quite a stagnation of commerce with the Baltic,and merchants 
are fearful of making consigumeuts even to Sweden. Many of our ma- 
nufaclturipg Lowns are nevertheless in the execution of several orders, to 
a considerable amount, in readiness for a more favourable turn of com, 
mercial affairs in the north. 

Our Plymouth correspondent informs us, that the port wa# never sd 
well supplied with all kinds of ship timber and naval stores, of every de- 
scription, as at present, and in additicn to the numerous vessels that have 
Intely arrived with timber from Quebec, and other parts of British Ame- 
rica, another large fleet is daily expected from the same quarter. Dantzic 
oak and Riga balk are the onfy articles of which there is a deficiency. 

In the different markets we observe the following alteration in prices : 
Argol, both red aad white, is fallen 21. per ewt., and notwithstanding the 
diflerences existing in the commercial situations of this country and 
A\neéried, pearl ashes have fallen 6s. and pot ashes oe. per ewt, Coffee, fur 
which there is no sale, is quoted at 5s. lower than last month, uotwilh- 
standing a recent meeting of coffee-holders lo consider of the most eee- 
tual means for counteracting the stagnation in their trade. All the various 
kinds of cotton wool haye also fallen 2d. per Ib. Several kinds of dyers’ 
wood bas decreased in price full 20s. per ton. On the other hand, flax has 
risen full g20. per ton within the last month, and the different hinds of 
hemp Full £18. per ton. Madder roots for dyeing £1. per cwt. Undressed 
Russia hogs’ bristles €5. per cw. higher. Quicksilver also continues op 
the rise. Wheat in particular keeps rising every market day, as well as 
candles and soup. Silver @d. per ounce since our last. 

_ The great quantities of flax seed imported last year into Jrclaad has 
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caused a considerable reduction in the prices of Irish linen cloth, and or- 
ders are now executing there for South America and the West India 
islands to a considerable amount. Lisbon and Oporto, it appears, are 
overstocked with our different manufactures. 

A meeting of British planters and merchants has lately been held at 
Barbadves, which has resolved to petition our government to permit the 
use of sugar if the distilleries, and to take off the restriction which now 
impedes the export of corn from Great Britain to the colonies, for the 
supply of which, the latter are obliged to pay the Americans in money, 
or to reduce the duties when sugar is below the average of 50s. per cwt. 

The outward bound convoys are still detained at Portsmouth by con- 
trary winds; the vessels for Lisbon only, amount to sixty sail. 

The Court of Directors of the United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
Jand, trading to the East Indies, do deelare, that they will put up to mi 
at their present September sale, besides those goods already declared, the 
under-inentioned, viz. 

Private trade and privilege—266 bales Bengal raw silk, per City of 
London, John Palmer, and Auspicious. 

On Wednesday the 13th November, 1811—Prompt, 7th February, 1812. 

Company’s—174 bags galls. 

. ae bales Mocha coffee, per Lord Keith—50 ditto, per John 
almer. 

With the goods already declared for the 27th November, 1811—Prompt 
@ist February, 1812. 

The following summary will give some idea of the magnitude and im- 
portance of Baliinasloe fair in Ireland, which ended on the 10th of Oct. 
at which were exposed to sale 96,201 sheep, 4175 oxen, and 3214 cows— 
out of which were sold, AVERAGE PRICE. 

£ s. d. £ 8. 

73,132 Sheep - - 118 6 - - 118,839 10 

3754 Oxen - - 15 0 0 - 36,310 0 

2771 Cows - - 11 0 O - - (30,326 O 

#£ 205,674 10 
exclusive of horses, of which appeared the greatest nuinher witnessed 
for many years there, and sold at high prices; the sheep sold considera- 
Diy wader act year’s prices—-say, on an average, Ts; the oxen and cows 

more than fully answered the expectation of the sellers. 
A return of sheep and horned cattle sold and unsold at Ballinasioe fair, 


Oct. 1810. 
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SOLD. UNSOLD. TOTAL. 
Sheep—69,481 .... 21,520 .... 91,002 
Horned cattle-— 5531 .... 1727 .... 7258 


ae 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue heavy rains during the early part of the month have rendered the 
Jands, not previously sown with wheat, in the westward counties too ten- 
der to bear the horses; yet, take it altogether, we have had one of the 
‘finest seasous ever remembered for getting in the wheats and rye, and 
many of them are up, and look articular y healthy and well. ‘Turnips 
are very good from the seasonable rains. The product of the late har- 
vest is far greater than was expected, and froin being so remarkably well 
housed is easily threshed by machine. The flai! being generally laid 
aside. The lands were never known fuller of grass than at this season. 
Lean stock.much in demand. Fat ware on the decline. Cheese was never 
known in such demand. Potatoes have proved a very excellent crop. 
Weol (long) stationary at 25d. “ 
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BANKRUPTS. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


( The Solicitors’ Names are between 
Parentheses, ) 


AGUILAR I. of Devonshire square, 
London, merchant. (Messrs,Wadeson, 
Barlow, and Grosvenor, Austin friars 

Allbutt J. late of Wolverhampton, 
Stafford, victualler. (My. Bodfield, 
Hind court, Fleet street, London; and 
Mr. E. T. Meredith, Birmingham 

Aldebert L., C. C. Becher, and J. Har- 
greaves, Copthall buildings, merchants. 
(Messrs. Dennett and Greaves, King’s 
Arms yard, Coleman street, London 

Bate W. jun. Bilston, Stafford, brick 
maker. (Mr. F. Stuart, Bilsten, Staf- 
ford; and Mes rs, Kinderley and Long, 
Gray’s mn 

Bowdler W. late of Cheapside, Man- 
che: er warehouseman. (Messrs. Tay- 
jor and (nwin, Manchester; and Messrs. 
Milue and Parry, Temple, London 

Brackenbury J. and C. Brackenbury, 
of Ely, in the Isle of Ely, Cambridge- 
shire, bankers. (Messrs. Evans and 
Archer, jun, Ely ; or Messrs. Pickering 
and Smith, Staple inn, London 

Bradby J. Milford, Wilts, timber 
merchant. (Mr. Tinney, Salisbury; 
and Mv. Lowton, Temple, London 

Brierley J. Lees, near Oldham, Lan- 
caster, cotton spinner. (Messsrs. Hewitt 
and Kirk, Manchester; and Mr. R. El- 

dis, Chancery lane, London 

Backridge J. Lambeth, barge builder. 
(Mr. Upstonc, Charles street, Cavendish 
square 

Browne W. of Loftsome, parish of 
Wressle, Yorkshire, corn-dealer. (Mr. 
'T. Lake, Dowgate-hill, London; and 
Mr. T. Bell, Pontefract 

Bull W. G. of the Crooked Billet, 
Wych street, publican. (Mr. F. Frowd, 
Serle street, Lincotn’s inn 

Burrell D, Jermyn street, St. James’s, 

jeweller. (Messrs. Holmes and Low- 
den, Clement’s inn, London 

Butler R. Cheapside, glover. | (Mr. 
Brown, Pudding lane 

Byrth J. Plymouth Dock, grocer. 
(Messrs. Fothergill and Ferard, Great 
Winvhester street, London ; and Mr. G, 
Prideaux, jun. Plymouth 

Carbin J. of Holloway, underwriter. 


(Mr, Michell, Union court, Broad stteet | 


Chatidler D. late ef Stowapland, 
Suffolk, corn merchant. (Mr. J. Mars- 








riott, Stownpiand; and Mr. Lyon, 
Gray’s inn square, London 

Clarke C, late of Calthwaite, Cum- 
bertand, cattle dealer. (Mr. Burkitt, 
Bond court, Walbrook, London ; and 
Mr. Pearson, Carlisle 

Cowie J. Warford court, insurance 
broker. (Messrs. Kaye, Freshtield and 
Kaye, New Bank buildings f 

Crossley G. Manchester, silversmith. 
(Messrs. Halstead and Ainsworth, Map- 
chester; and Messrs Milne and Parry, 
Temple, London 

Davies D. Whitechapel, linen draper. 
(Mr. Lagloh, Bream’s buildings, Chau- 
cery Jane 

Dickins J. Hulme, Manchester, gro- 
cer. (Mr.W. Fdge, St. Ann’s Church 
yard, Manchester ; and Mr. Ellis, Chan- 
cery lane, London ae 

Dickenson J. late of Liverpool, mere 
chant. (Mr. T. Wild, John street, Bed- 
ford row, London; and Messrs. Griffith 
and Hinde, Fenwick street, Liverpool 

Downes R. Long-acre, watch maker. 
(Messrs. Jones and Reynal, Mayor's 
court office, Royal Exchange 

Downie J. Limehouse, merchant. 
(Messrs. Robinson and Hill, Great Ca- 
ram street 

Dudley F. Stafford, joiner and cabi- 
net maker. (Messrs. Price and Wil- 
liams, Lincoln’s inn, London; and 
Messrs. Collins and Keens, Stafford . 

Ediin H. Edward street, Commercial 
road, cowkeeper. (Mr. Hall, Coleman 
street 

Goodson R. P. Leadenhall street, sad- 
dicr. (Mr, Clarke, Saddlers’ hall, Cheap- 
side 

Graham W. Liverpool, liquor mer- 
chant. (Mr. Freckleton, Basuett street, 
Liverpool 

Grebham J. late of Bridgewater, So- 
merset, cornfactor. (Mr. Boys, Bridge- 
water ; and Messrs. Blake, Cook’s court, 
Carey street, London 

Harper W. Norwich, hatter, (Mr. 
Staff, Norwich; and Mr Presland, 
Brunswick square, London 

Hearn W. Holborn hill, linen draper. 
(Messrs. Willis, #aivthorne and Clarke, 
Warntord court, Throgmorton street 

Horrocks J! Bolton-le-Moors, Lancas- 
ter, manufacturer. (Mr. Taro, Warn- 
tord court, Throgmorton street 

Habbard J. jun. Grub street, Cripple- 
gate, upbolsterer (Mr. Karly Crosg 
strect, Newingtan ! 
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Heselwood T. York, grocer. (Messrs. | 


Bell and Brodrick, Bow lane, Cheap- 
side, London; and Messrs. Brook and 
Bulmer, York 


Humphreys R. late of Llanidloes, | 
manulaucturer, | 


Montgomery, flannel 
(Mr. J. Thomas, Lianfyllin, Montgo- 
mery 

Hunter W. Birmingham, draper. (Mr. 
Egerton, Gray’s inn square, London ; 
and Messrs. Spurrier and Ingleby, Bir- 
mingham 

Inkersley T., R. Lister, and W. Crab- 
tree, all of Leeds, Yorkshire, merchants. 
(Messrs. Atkinson and Bolland, Leeds 

James J. Langharne, Carmar.hen, 
shopkeeper. (Mr. J. Barber, Gray’s 
inn, London; and Mr. D. Davies, Car- 
marthen 

Johnson H.and T. Pritchard, late of 
Nile-place, New Kent road, builders, 
(Mr. Charsley, Mark laue, Lundon 

Jones J. D. Philpot lane, merchant. 
(Messrs. Wilde and Knight, Castle street, 
Falcon square 

King W.H. Fleet lane, cabinet maker. 
(Mr. T. T. Taylor, Fore street, Cripple- 
gate 

King J. Brick lane, Spitalfields, tai- 
Jor. (Mr. Cattell, Philpot lane, Fen- 
church strect 


Levitt Q. Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- 


chant. (Mr. R. Ellis, Chancery lane, 
London; ar Messrs. Martin and Schole- 
field, Hull 

Lewis M. and J. Lewis, Newtoun, 
Montgomery, flannel manufacturers. 
(Mr. G. Fdmunds, Exchequer Office of 
Pleas, Lincoln’s inn, London; and Mr. 
E. Stephens, Newtoun 

Linging E.S. Bread street hill, mer- 
ehant. (Mr. Lloyd, road street 

Lycete J. St. Michael, Woreester, 
glove manufacturer. (Mr. Powell, Sta- 
ple inn, London; and sir. Haden, Wor- 
cester 

M‘Adam W. Bishopsgate Within, 
merchant. (Messrs. Kearsey and Spurr, 
Bishopsgate Within 

M‘Clure R. Manchester, merchant. 
(Messrs. Duckworth, Chippendall, and 
Denison, Manchester 

Mallalieu J. Halme, Lancaster, and 
W. Malilalieu. jate of Heligoland, mer- 
chants. (Messrs. Hewitt and Kirk, 
Manchester; and Mr. P. Hurd, Temple, 
London 

Maskew W. late of Whitehaven, Cum- 
verland, insurance broker. (Mr. Clen- 
nell, No.7, Staple’s inn, London; and 
Messrs. Adamson and Perry, White- 
haven 

Mecrow W. Dover, Kent, boyman. 


Bankrupts. 
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(Mr. J.Shipden, Dover; and Mr. Barnes, 
Ciifford’s inn, London 

Midlane W. Gosport, Hants, grocer. 
(Mr. D. W. Weddell, Gosport; and Mr. 
T. Briggs, Bssex street, Strand 

Morgan L. Ay!esham, Norfolk, linen 
draper. (Messrs. Barrows and Vincent, 
Basinghall street, London 

Noble R. Clarke’s terrace, Cannon 
street road, St. George’s East, merchant. 
(Me. Alliston. Freeman’s court, Cornhill 

Ogden J. sen. Pendleton, Lancaster, 
bleacher. (Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane, 
London; and Mr Cardwell, Manchester 

Parsons W. Fore street, Limehouse, 
but-her. (Messis. Thompson and Oram, 
Greenfield street, Commercial road 

Plumbe J. Liverpool, money scrive- 
ner, (Mr. E. Blackstock, Liverpool; 
and Messrs. Blackstock and Bunce, Pa- 
per buildiugs, Temple 

Reddish J. Manchester, stationer. 
(Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane, London; 
and Mr. Cardwell, Manchester 

Ridge J. late of Glastonbury, So- 
merset, baker. (Messrs. Shephard and 
Adlington, Gray’s inn square, London ; 
and Mr. J, F. Reeves, Glastoubury 

Rodberd A, late of Salford, Lancaster, 
builder. (Mr. R. Eilis, Chancery lane, 
London; and Mr. G. Nabb, Manchester 

Smith P. Piccadilly, linen draper. 
(Messrs, Willis, Fairthorne and Clarke, 
Warnford court, Throgmorton street 

Smith J. Mauchester, cotton manu- 
facturcr. (Mr. Ellis, Chance.‘y, lane, 
London; and Mr. Cardwell, Manchester 

Scotton R. of the Roebuck Public 
house, Cannon street road, parish of St. 
George in the East, Middlesex, victual- 
ler. (Messrs. Whittons, Great James- 
street, Bedford row 

Stanton R. Frith strect, Soho, bronze 
manufacturer. (Mr. Greenhill, Gray’s 
ian square 

Stead J. Poster lane, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman. (Messrs. Collins and Waller, 
Spital square 

Stone C. St. Mary bill, merchant. 
(Messrs. Pearce and Son, Swithin’s 
lane, Cannon street 

Stone J. of Windsor, haherdasher. 
(Messrs. Pearce and Son, Swithin’s lane, 
Cannon street 

Storry R. of New Malton, York, gro- 
cer, (Mr. Wray, New Malton; and 
Mr. Robinson, Essex street, Strand, 
London 

Stracy T., A, C. Creville, and J, Fa- 
bian, Princes street; skmen. (Mesérs. 
Tuson and Preston, Chatham place, 
Blackfriars 

Thomson R. Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
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grocer. (Messrs. Lowless and Crosse, 
St. Mildred’s court, Poultry, London 
Trew S. Weare, Somerset, brick mak- 
er. (Mr. Whitley, Wrington, near Bris- 
tol; and Messrs. Blake, Cook’s court, 
Carey street, London 
Twigg J. Amen Corner, Paternoster 
row, muslin manufacturer. (Mr. C, 
Harman, Wine Office court, Fleet street 
Waller G. late of the Strand, baker. 
(Mr. Biacklow, Frith street, Soho 
Ward C. and J. Brown, of Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancaster, hay merchants. (Mr, 
Bretherton, Wigan; and Mr. Black- 
stock, Paper-buildings, Temple, London 
Whitgrove J. T. Kidderminster, Wor- 
cestershire, tanner. (Mr. L. Edmonds, 
Crane court, Fleet street, London; and 
Mr. Wheeler, at Wintertold, near Kid- 
derminster 
Williams T. Worcester, upholder. 
(Mr. Hunt, Surrey str. Strand, London 
Wood J. Sunderland, Durham, gro- 
cer. (Messrs.T.Json and Preston, Chat- 
ham place, New Bridge street, Black- 
triars 
Woodceck J. Westham Abbey, Essex, 
earpenter. (Messrs. Argill, Whitecha- 
pel road , 
Total bankrupts this month, 


English... 000000. im 
Scotch ditto---.-+-++++- 1s 


Total this month 96 
Last month ---- 117 


Decrease ++ 21 
BANKRUPTCIFS SUPERSEDED. 


Brown T. L. Whitecross street, Mid- 
dlesex, leather pipe and fire bucket 
maker 

Bret T. late of Puddle Dock, sugar 
refiner 

Bradby J. of Melford, Wiltshire, tim- 
ber merchant 

Hepper J. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
hosier 

Rowlandson T., J. Bates, S. Rowland- 
son, E. Isaac, and W. Brien, Cheapside, 
merchants 

Southall R., S. Southall, and B. South- 
all, of Dudley, Worcester, nail irog- 
mieugers 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 


Bannerman R. wright in Glasgow; 
Creditors to mect in the Prinve' of 
Wales’ tavern, Glasgow, Lith Oct. and 
Gh Nov. . : 

Bertie D. manufacturer at Lochty- 
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mill; Creditors to meet in Fildan’‘s inn, 
Arbroath, 15th Oct. aud I2th Nov. 

Bodan and Skirving, merchants in 
Edinburgh, and J. Bodan aud D. Skirv- 
ing, as individuals ; Creditors to mect 
in the Royal Exchange cottee-house, 
Edinburgh, 1 ith Oct. and llth Nev. 

Brown R. of Movshat, cattle dealer ; 
Creditors to meet in the house of Mrs. 
Smith, innkeeper, Carnwarth, 25th Oct. 
and 15th Noy. 

Crawford R. mercantile-agent in 
Glasgow, formerly one of the partners 
of R. Crawford and company, sometime 
merchants in Limerick; Creditors to 
meet in the Prince of Wales’ tavern, 
Glasgow, 3d and 3Ist Oct. 

Fraser J. merchant on the Green of 
Muirtown, by Inverness, in the sheritl- 
court-house, Inverness, 2d and 7th 
days of Oct.; Creditors to meet in the 
house of Fraser and Cant, vintners in 
Inverness, I8th Oct, Claims to be 
lodged before 2Uth April 

Hunters, Rainey, and Morton, mer- 
chants in Glasgow, aud of P. Morton, 
merchant there, in the sheriti-court- 
house, Glasgow, id and 21st Oet.; Cre- 
ditors to mect in the Star inn, Glasgow, 
Q2d Oct. Clauns to be lodged betore 
17th May 

Little J. nailer, Langholm; Creditors 
to meet in the Globe inv, Langholm, 
7th and 28th Oct. 

Low J, jun. merchant in Kirkaldy; 
Creditors to mect in the house of A. 
Dempster, vinter, Kirkaldy, 22d Oct. 
and 12th Nov. 

M‘Farlane P. manufacturer in Glas- 
gow; Creditors to meet in the Tonuine 
tavern, Glasgow, 3d and 25th Oct. 

Miller A. merchant and baker in Dun- 
dev ; Creditors to meet in the house of 
A. Morran, vintner in Dundee, 24th 
Oct. and Mth Nov. 

Mitchell R. turner, lately residiug ia 
Glasgow, now in Edinburgh; Creditors 
to meet in the house of W. Prior, vynt- 
ner, Edinburgh, 22d Oct. aud Lith 
Nov. 

Molison J. merchant in Brechin ; 
Creditors to mect in the house ef J. 
Martin, vintner, Brechin, 2lst Oct, amd 
13th Nov. 

Reid P. wool-comber and dealer in 
woollen yarns at Comrue ; Creditors to 
meet in the house.of D. Robertson, 
vintner, Crieff, 22d Oct, and 6th Nov. 

Robertson and Patetson, late. che- 
mists at Gergiemuir, and T. Robertson 
and G. Paterson, the individual part- 
ners of that Company, in the sheriff- 
court-house, Edinburgh, 4th and 18th 
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Oct.; Creditors to mect in the Royal 
Exchange coffee-house, Edinburgh, 19th 
Oct. Claims to be lodged before 29th 
May 

Taylor A. and A. haberdashers and 
milliners in Glasgow, in the sherilf- 
court-house, Glasgow, 3d and 17th Oct.; 
Credijiors to meet in the counting-house 


of R. Spiers, jun. merchant, Glasgow, | 


Sth Oct. 

Walker R. and Sons, clothiers or ma- 
nufacturers in Galashiels, and R. Walk- 
€r, sen. as an individual, in the court- 
house, Jedburgh, 25th Sept. and 15th 
Oct.; Creditors to meet in the Spread 
Eagie inn, Jedburgh, 16th Oct. Claims 
to he lodged before 6th May 

Wilson T. manufacturer in Dundee ; 
Creditors to meet in Morren’s inn, 
Dundee, Ith Oct. and Ist Nov. 

Wallace P. merchant in Brechin ; 
Creditors to meet in the house of J. 
Martin, vintner, Brechin, oth and 3ist 
Oct. 


DIVIDENDS, 


Ackerly S. Liverpool, woollen dra- 
per, 22 Oct. 

Anderson A. and YD. Robertson, 
Coleman street, merchant, 19 Nov. 

Anderson J. R. Throgmorton street, 
merchant, 2 Nov. 

Arbuthnot A. and R. Bracken, Phil- 
pot lane, merchants, 4 Nov. 

Andrewa T. Basinghall street, Black- 
well-haJl factor, 2 Nov. 

Badcock J. Paternoster row, book- 
seller, 2 Nov. 

Baneutt T. Long Buckby, Northamp- 
tov, money scrivener, 20 Oct. 

Burrows J. King street, Hammer- 
smith, victualler, 5 Nov. 

Blackburne T. and G. Y. Bonner, 
King’s Lynn, merchants, 29 Oct. 

Bainbridce W., Fletcher and Barber, 
of Barnes, soap manufacturers 

Beawell J, Freshiord, Somerset, inn- 
keeper, I Nov, 

Kilby W. ilart street, Bloomsbury, 
builder, 12 Nov, 

Brown J. jun. Croydon, cheesemon- 
ger, 26 Oct. 

Bow J. of Manchester, box maker, 7 
Nov. 

Boyer A. and R. Kenyon, Liverpool, 
merchants, 30 Oct, 

Banks Kk. Bamberbridye, Lancaster, 
cotton mapufactursr, Lo Nov. 

Borrows W. Manchester, horse dealer, 
12 Nov. 

Bond J. Lloyd’s Coitee-house, under- 
writer, 156 Nov. 


Dividends. 





[Nov. 1, 


Brookes J. Whitchurch, Salup, shoe- 
maker, 16 Nov. 

Curgenvon R. jun. Plymouth, linen 
draper, 15 Oct. 

Chapman T. Macclestield, Chester, 
butcher 

Crossland S. of Liverpool, ship chan- 
dler, 23 Oct. 

Cook J. Bristol, looking glass manu- 
facturer, 29 Oct. 

Child T. Bowles, Neath, Glamorgan, 
tanner 

Copper T. W. Pancras lane, ware- 
houseman, 30 Nov. 

Chartton M. Argyle street, victualler, 
16 Nov. 

Clough G. Derby, grocer, 8 Nov. 

Colwill C. Leicester square, cabinet 
maker, 16 Nov. 

Garey E. M. Liverpool, merchant, 
6 Nov. 

Camdell W. Hackney road, carpen- 
ter, 11 Nov. 

Denton J. Burnham, Essex, seeds- 
man, 5 Nov. 

Dallas A. Tower-hill, wine merchant, 
19 Nov. 

Dumelow J. Hinckley, Leicester, gro- 
cer, 12 Nov. 

Davies Rd. Rose-gateway, Russell 
street, Bermondsey, leather dresser, 
5 Nov. 

Davies P. Birdham, Sussex, baker, 11 
Nov. 

E:mbdin A. G. Portsmouth, shopkeep- 
er, 0 Nov. 

Ficld W. of Trowbridge, innkeeper, 
4 Nov. 

Favenc P. Winchester street, mer- 
chant, 16 Nov. 

Farlow I. Scotland yard, caal mer- 
chant. 2 Nov. 

Fleet J. Mill street, Lambeth, miller, 
5 Nov, 

Finlayson W. and T. Deares, Liver- 
pool, merchant, lI Nov. 

Grant C. Cushion court, Broad street, 
merchant, 19 Nov. 

Gorton J. Manchester, merchant, 5 
Nov. 

Gairdner J., Ebenezer and Andrew, 
Cannon street, merchants, 2 Nov. 

Griffiths J. Millbrooke, Hants, slater, 
I Nov, 

Gill J. Brownshill, Gloucester, clo- 
thier, 14 Nov. 

Hindley T. and S. Coeling, Manches- 
ter, calico manufacturers, 29 Oct. 

Hutchinson W. P. Liverpool, grocer, 
25 Oct. 

Heyes J. of Wigen, nen manufac 
turer, 4 Nov 
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Hill J. Salford, Somerset, dealer, 18 
Nov. 

Hemingway J. Halifax, grocer, 4 Nov. 

Hitchea J. Doctors’ Commons, whale- 
bone merchant, 2 Nov. 

Heams H. Mallers Place, Lambeth; 
dealer, 5 Nov. 

Hill J. Great Mary-le-bone street, 
tailor, 26 Nov. d 

Heslop W. Long-acre, mercet, 5 Nov. 

Hopkins J: Worcester, hop merchant, 
7 Nov. 

Hesketh R. and F. Williams, Liver- 
pool, merchants, 16 Nov. 

Husey C. and N. Newgate street, 
linen drapers, 16 Nov. 

Hogg J. and E. Holmes, Sherborn 
lane, merchants, 16 Nov. 

Hordern T. Uttoxetér, grocer, 30 Oct. 

Holland J. Newman street, coal mer- 
chant, 29 Oct. 

Hutchinson J. H. Poland street, vic- 
tualler, 2 Nov. 

Hunsley P. Beverley, York, cabinet 
maker, 2 Nov. 

Hartshorn S. Shrewsbury, mercer, 11 
Nov. 

Jackson H. Mincing lane, merchant, 
16 Nov. 

Jackson G. Tottenham court road, 
oilman, 5 Nov, 

Jackson T. Argyle street, tailor, 16 
Nov. 

Kellitt D. Leeds, butcher, 24 Oct. 

Kemp J.R. Haslemere, Surrey, vic- 
tualler, 5 Nov. 

King G. Hampstead, shopkeeper, 19 
Oct. 

Kernet J. Bear street, Leicester fields, 
drugzist, 19 Nov. 

Laughton T. Old Ford, Middlesex, 
coal merchant, 5 Nov. 

Luke W. and Co. West Smnithfield, 
linen drapers, 25 Oct. 

Littlewood J. Mortimer street, Mary- 
le-bone, butcher, 20 Oct. 

Lewis T. Great Bedminster, bacon 
factor, 29 Oct. 

Lawrence S, Oxford street, grocer, 
7 Dec. 

Lonsdale J. Newton, Northumber- 
land, cornfactor 

Logassick W. Deptford, butcher, 6 

uv. 

Lee R. and D. Payne, Cheapside, 
shawl printers, 19 Oct. 

Lowndes T. Gutter lane, Cheapside, 
Warehouseman, 14 Nov. 

Milner C, Hackney, dealer in cattle, 
22 Oct. 

Mallard J. Bristo), merchant, 1 Nov. 

Mason W. Back street, Horslydown, 
Victualler, 12 Nor, 





Moffatt T. and J. Brown, Goswell 
street, blue makers, 12 Nov. 

Millard F. and J. Lee, Size lame, 
packers, 26 Oct. 

Maggs G. Bristol, linen draper, 5 
Nov. 

Norris J. Portsmouth, baker, 18 Oct. 

Nayler T. Liverpool, uphoisterer, 12 
Nov. 

Nesbitt, Stewart and Nesbitt, Alder- 
manbury, merchants, 16 Nev. 

Osborn G. Tottenham court, uphol- 
sterer, 29 Oct. 

Preston W. of Leeds, merchant, 22 
Oct. 

Peach T. Loughborough, hosier, 25 
Oct. 

Puckett J. Weymouth, dealer, 29 
Oct. 

Percival W. Oxford street, linen dra- 
per, 12 Nov. 

Perkins C. Swansea, shopkeeper, 3 
Nov. 

Page J. Bishopsgate street, haber- 
dasher, 2 Nov. 

Patterson J. Woolwich, grocers5 Nov. 

Roberts J. Nottingham, hosicr, 22 Oct, 

Reeve R. and W. G. Jones, Vere 
street, Mary-le-hone, stationers, 29 Oct. 

Rawlinsor A.andT. Bagot, Liverpool, 
merchants, 30 Oct. 

Rothery T. Leeds, woolstapler, 14 
Nev. 

Swire S. Halifax, merchant, 25 Oct, 

Stead W. Mortimer street, merchant, 
22 Oct. 

Sutton J. of Sandy, Bedford, butcher, 
26 Oct. 

Smith W. King’s Arms yard, Colemaw 
street, moncy scrivener, 28 Dec. 

Stanley J. and T. Flemming, Deal, 
ship agents, 12 Nov. 

Swindells G. Stockport, hatter, 1 Nov. 

Senior R. Bristol, clothier, 16 Nov. 

Stevenson T. Snow’s-ticlds, Bermond- 
sey, woolstapler, 2 Nov. 

Smith S. Cavendish street, Portland 
place, milliner, 12 Noy. 

Topham T, Manchester, merchant, 16 

ov. 
Taylor J, Chatham, wine merchant, 
16 Nov. 

Turner T. Nicholas square, Cripple- 
gate, dealer, 5 Nov. 

Uren R. Petersfield, Hants, fellmor- 
ger, Nov. 

Vaux J. Cushion court, broker,5 Nov. 

Willis F. of Stroud, draper, 24 Oct. 

Wynn W. Merthyr Tydvil, Glamor- 
gan, Vintner, 11 Oct. 

Watkins T. Broad street, Carnaby 
market, auctionecr, 16 Nov. 

Walker R. Hull, grocer, $ Nov. 
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Wells W. Bradford, York, grocer, 5 
Nov. 

Webb_H. Enfield, cornfactor, 29 Oct, 

Waybran J. and J. Gerrard, Swan 
street, Minories, corntactors, 2 Nov. 

Woodyard J. Derby, lace maker, 29 
Oct. 

Whitehead W. Saddleworth, York, 
woollen manufacturer, 13 Nov. 

Webb J. Bisley, Gioucester, clothier, 
13 Nov. 

Yoong A, and J. Bacon, St. Mary-at- 
hill, merchant, 12 Nov. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Arrowsmith W. and J. of Stoke, Staf- 
ford, common brewers 

Ashworth J. Brown street, Edgeware 
road, grocer 

Birkby H. of Rowfolds Liversedge, 
York, card-maker 

Bishop E. Bristol, rope manufacturer 

Blagg W. R. Grimsby, corn mer- 
chant 

Bucknell S. Grimsby, Lincoln, mer- 
chant 

Beaver H. Manchester, merchant 

Brain J. Bristol, cooper 

Riss J. of Bristol, linen draper 

Battershall J. Portsmouth, ship chan- 
dler 

Brown, Carlisle and Brown, Petteral 
green; Camberland, manufacturers 

Boys S. Bridlington, York, clothier 

Carey S. Plaistow, gardner 

Cross J. of Plymouth, butcher 

Cogrer Jn. Grimshaw, Weymouth 
street, Newington, wine merchant 

Carter R. Stephen street, Newington, 
wire worker 

Clay T. G. Coventry, ribbon manu 
facturer 

Clarke S. Leicester, coa) merchant 

Puxbury J. Manchester, dealer 

Everitt J. W. J. and 5. Guildford, 

Ewlsivuk J. Watlimg street, merchant 

Fleming G. Holden Clough, York, 
eca'ico printer 

Gaitskel J. M. Wapping, mathema- 
tical instrument maker 

Gyttord E. Westhain, Essex, builder 

Grace J. Boto|ph lane, broker 

Hatton E., Wilson and Co. Liverpool, 
Spirit merchants 

Hill F. Wood street; Spital fielda, 
weaver 











| Nov. I, 


House J. D. Walbrook, merchant 

Hughes T. Ludgate street, bookseller 

Henderson J. and A: Nailson, Mitre 
court, Milk street, merchants 

Huntsman M. and A. Louth, Lincoln, 
milliners 

Hartley J. Manchester, manufac-~ 
turer 

Hayston J. Tower Royal, dealer 

Jones R. Liverpool}, tailor 

Jackson W. Knottingley, York; lime 
burner 

Johnston T. Oxford street, smith 

Kay J. Cheethdm, Lancaster, cotton 
manufacturer 

King 5S. Union street, Whitechapel, 
dealer 

Lewis J, New Bond street, haber- 
dasher ‘ 

Lutyens J. cf Lloyd’s Coffee-house 

M‘Creery S. Liverpool, merchant 

Maste s G. Vauxhall, maltster 

Mawson J. Bradtord, tea dealer 

Mounct L, Spring Garden, tavern 
keeper 

Mummery R. Market street; Mar- 
gate, merchant 

Nelson W. of Liverpool, dealer 

Peltier J. Duke street, Portland place, 
merchant 

Richards H: Strand, gun maker 

Rattenbury J, F. Copthall court, in- 
surance broker 

Shakeshatt J.. Widegate street, St; 
Botolph’s, earthenware man 

Stephenson T’. Rochdale, brewer 

Sharrock 'T. Preston, shopkeeper 

Spalding D,. Thorpey Norwich, liquor 
merchant 

Sawbridge W. H.and Co. Northamp- 
ton, ironmongers 

Shaw S. Brunswick squares under- 
writer 

Sankey C. James street, Covent gar- 
den, cheesemonger 

Falochon V. Bond street, druggist 

Temple 5. Jarron, Durham, ship 
builder 

Tunmer J. Mary-le-houe str. vintnef 

Turner C, Milbduk str. colour maker 

Wardman 1. Hurtony Work, catico 
manufacturer 

Wood W. S. Lloyd’s Coflve-house 
insurance broker 

Wood J. Liverpool, merchant 

Wyatt C. P. Langbourn Ward Chata- 
bers, merchant 
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Premiums of "surance, &e. 
PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 





a 


From Lonpon (to 
Porismouti, Spithead, Poole, 
or the Isle of Wight - 
Weymouth, Excter, Dartmouth, 
or Plymouth 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liver- 
pool, Whitehaven, and Places 
adjacent - - 
Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, Dub- 
lin, Newry, or Belfast 
Limerick or Galway 
Londonderry or Glasgow 
Yarmouth or Lynn - 
Hull or Gainsborough 
Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunder- 
land - - -- 4 
Leith, Perth, Dundee, Mont- 
rose, or Aberdeen 
luverness, Shetland, or the Ork- 
ney Islands - 
Stockholm and Places adjacent 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters- 
burgh 
Oporto 
Lisbon 
Rio de Janeiro 
MEDITERRANEAN, Viz. 
Malaga and Places adjacent 
salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, 
or Constantinople - 
Madeira 
Jamaica 
Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada, 
Tobago, Barbadoes, &c. 
Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice 
Musquito Shore, Honduras, and 
Places adjacent 
The American States, their 
Ships - - 


-| 








Qgs. 
24gs. 
2Qgs. 

1 
Igs. 


l}gs. 
lags, 


2Qhes. 


Qgs. ret. TO/. 


30 10 
Ggs. ret. 32. 
gs. ret. 2d. 
6gs. ret. 2/. 


10gs. ret. 5i. 
l6gs. ret. 8/. 
4gs. ret. 1/. 
Sgs. ret. 4/. 


34. 


3l. 


égs. ret. 
Ogs. ret. 


12¢s. ret. 61. 





{ 


|Madeira 





American States, Britis! Ships 
Newfoundland and Coast of 
Labradore - : 
Bay of Fundy, ° 
Montreal ef 
Cape of Good Hope or St. He- 
lena, Company’s Ships 
Others - 
Southern Fishery, out & home 
Bengal, Madras, or China, 
Company’s Ships - - 
Ditto, out and home 
Others - 


Quebec, 


- 


Liverroor, Brisror, &e. fo 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New- 

ry, Belfast, Londonderry, or 

Glasgow 
Limerick or Galway 
Archangel, home 
Oporto or Lisbon 


Gibraltar 


Jamaica 
Leeward Islands - 
Ditto with Convoy 
American States - 
Greenland, out and home 
Dusan, Conk, &e. to 
London 
The Baltic 
Lisben and Oporto 
American States, 
Ships - 
Ditto, British 
Greenland, out and home - 
West Indies 
Jamaica 
Limerick to London - - - - 


American 


. 





The Average Pricesof Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire 


Sc. in Oct. 1811, (to the 25th, ) at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, 


Street, London. 


des. ret. Od, 
6gs. ret. 2/ 
10gs. ret. 4! 


4gs. 
Ses. ret. 41. 


2dgs. 


Si. ret. 
16/. 


123 Se 


Qzs. 1 
3gs. 

les. 

6gs, ret. 3/, 
Yes. ret. 10/ 
rs, ret. 2/ 
Tgs. ret. 34/ 
e 3. 
Sgs, | 
Ditto 

Bes. 


2es. 


QWes, ret, 107 


Ges. ret. 3/ 


Ges. 
begs. 

Ses. ret. 47 
Ditto 

3¢s. 


Office Shares, 
New Bridge 


Trent and Mers¢y, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1150/, 10s. exclusive of the last half yearly dividend of 


227, 10s, 


r share clear.—Staffordskire and Worcestershire, 790, dividing 42l.— 


280. divi 197.—Neath 300i. ex dividend 20/.—Swansea, Lib/. to 1801. ex dividend 10/, 


14d. 210/,—Kennet and Avon, 32/.—Monmouth, 103/,- Rochdale, 521. ex dividend of MU. 


Warwick 


and Nepton, 
Grand Junction, 
Peak Forest, 


15l. with dividend of 2/.—Union, 901.—Wilts and Berks Old Shares, 25/.—New Ditto, 62. 10s, premium.— 
Dudley 532. ex dividend 1.—London Dock Stock, 117/.—Commercial Dock Old Shares, 150/. with now 
share «—Rock, 9%. premium.--East London Water Works, 1001.— York Buildings ditto, 104/.— 


attached. 
Graud Junction Water Works, 4/. Ws. premium. 44—London Flour Company, 10/.~-Strand Bridge, v4i. 
per cent. discount.—Londou Institution, 63/. Albion Assurance, 511. 1$a.—Globe, 1134 —Uxbridge Turn- 
bike Bonds, 832. per cent. 





Butts, 50 to 56 Ibs. each - 
Ditto, 56 to 66lbs. each 
Merchants’ Backs - 
Dressing Hides 

Fine Coach Hides 


Crop Hides, 35 to 401bs. for cutt. 


Ditto, 45 to 50 Ibs. 
©FRADESMAN’s MAG. ¥9 


per lb. 

Zid to 224d 

21 to 2 

184 to 20 

17 to LB 

18} to 1G, 

17 to {84 

18 to 22 
Le Vil. 





Calf Skins, 30 to 40 Ibs. 
Ditto, 50 to 7@ Ibs. 
Ditto, 70 to 80 lbs. 
small Seals ; Greenland) 
Large Ditto, 120s... 180s. per 
Guat Skins, 34s. to 62s. ditto. 
Tanned Horse Hides 


3L 


per Ib. 
28d to 34d 
35 to 39 
35 to 38 
33 to 35 
doz, 
16 te 19 
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Importations, &e. 


[Nov. 1 


IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


FOR THE MONTH ENDING 20TH ocT. 1811. 


Almonds, cwt. +++++- 1426 
Arrow Root «++ ress eeecece ee 8150 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons 968 
Barilla, tons «++e++- 72 
Brandy, gallons «+--+ 1540 
Brimstone, tons- --- 117 
Bristles, do’. Ibs. 3176 
Butter, tons 2154 
Cheese, tons -++eeeee+s 350 
Cofiee, bags and sate 11,110 

Cork, tons - 15] 
Cotton, lbs. 5,176,000 
Flax, tuns - }250 
Hemp, tons -- 730 
Linseed, qrs 1570 





Madder, CWt, eco eee cccccccecece 256 
Oil, Olives, tons 315 


Oranges «++ercereeereees 
Lemons 2,146,000 
Rags, tons «+. .* 78 
Raisins, Smyrna, cwt. --* 3176 
Rice, bags «+++++eeeeeeeeee sees 1290 
Rum, gallons --++-+-+ senate 1,754,000 
Silk, Thrown, lbs.----- tee eeees 4110 
Raw, Ibs. 8130 
Sugar, hogsheads -+++++++ 10,750 
Tallow, TOMS «cere eeeeseereeeee °l6 
Tar, lasts -++++eeeeeeeee 1015 
‘Tobacco, lbs. 2,976,000 
‘Turpentine, cwt. tee 674 
Wheat, qrs. 725,000 
Wine, gallons: --«- 1,210,000 
Wool, ewt. Spanish -+++++++++++ 45 


| Ilides ..---+- 00:6 00.060 bb00 00068 478,000 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 
Tuesday, | Tuesday, 
Ist Oct. | Sth Oct. 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. «--- 29 0 29 +O 
Ditto, at sight -----++-+++- eccdacsodscevecs 28 28 (OO 14 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. 8 13 17 
Hamburgh, 2 Us. cesses seceseecceseeeeeee, 26 26 «6 
Altona, 24 +++--- --| 26 4 - % 
Paris, | day’s date «--+++- 
Ditto, at sight 
Bourdeaux «++++++- 
Madrid Effective «+++ 

Palermo «+++ in paper 

Cadiz cece severe scesereseeeeeseces coerce 
Bilboa ee eeeeeee 

Leghorn +++ 

Genoa-- 
Venice 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto 
Rio Janeiro paaaees 
Malta --- ee a 61 
Gibraltar 
Dublin 105 Of 
Cae 6d ctnss eectacageces eeaunmen i 14 103 


New Doubloons, £4. 14s, 6d. per Ounce.——-New Dollars 6s. 1d. per Ounce.——Omnium § dis. 
Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent, 


Tuesday, 
15th Oct. 


Tuesday, 
22d Oct. 
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of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for the Week ending 20th Oct. 1811. 
Wheat - - + © - - 99s 6d Peme0 - © © -'s,¢ 
Rye - - - 50 0 Beans - --- 
Barley - . Oats - - 
Watmeal - - - - Beer or Big --- 


HAY AND STRAW, per Load.-—-23d Oct. 1811. 
ST, 'AMES’S MARKET. WHITECHAPEL. SMITHFIELD. 
& %. £ °&. Bs. & Ss. J 
Hay - - - 3 O0to 6 O] Nay - - -~ 3 Oto 6G G6] Hay, old 
9 O— 6 Of} Clover - - 510 — 610] Clover - 


Clover - - wv 
Siraw - 9 O— 2 §) Sede ~'. 2 8S=— 2310] Straw - 


Average Price 


ee - 46 2 
- 49 10 
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PRICE OF COALS, 20th Oct. 1811. 
45 0 to 54 0] Cinders 
42 0 — 52 0} Other Coals ‘ 
Delivered at 12s. advance on the above Prices. 


0 to 30 
0 — 54 


0 
0 


29 


Newcastle . 
48 


Sunderland 





oo EXCHANGE.—Price of Senta, 23d Oct. 1811, 
Wheat . ‘ 68 to 88|Malt . > . 80 to 87|Oats . ‘ 
» fine . 98 —106 | White Pease . 6t} — 78 | Polands 
——, superfine . 40 —112 | Boilers: . 92 — 98 |Fine Flour. - 95 —100 
46 — 50 | Gray 58 — 64 | Seconds 90 — 95 
40 — 46 | Beans, old 50 — 58 | Persack of 5 beshaile, or 280]bs. 
48 — 51 /Ticks . - 48 — 58 | Rape Seed, per last £44 — 48 





28 to 40 
40 — 423 





MonDAY, 2Ist Oct. 1811. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
‘TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER sTONE OF Slbs. BY THE CARCASE, 
Beef f ‘ ‘ 4 4 to Beef ; : . ° 
Mutton ° . Mutton _ . * 
Veal Veal ‘ . ° 
Pork “ Pork . 
Lamb . Lamb 


3.10 


» 
— 





PRICE OF HOPS.—Boroveu. 
£3 10 to7 7] Kent, pockets, New . 
Sussex ° ° 4 0 —6 O| Sussex ° ° 
Essex . ° e 4 O0—6 6] Essex, Farnham ° 
Old Duty doing at £1: 35,000, 


Kent, beg»? New. 








Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 36 04 per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
_pay able thereon.—T’. Nerriesurr, Clerk of the Groce rs” Company. —For Week ending 19th Oct. 








SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, bese: 20th. 


MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY, 


Oatmeal, per bolls 
First, per boll . 
Second ° o 
Third 

First, per peck 
Barleymeal 
Peasemeal ° 
Quartern Loaf 


Reef, per |b. 
Mutton ° . . ° 
Veal ° ° ° 


PRICES OF MEAT, ‘&e. 


Pork 
£ s. d.| Lamb, per qr. 
1 5 G6 
i 0 
1 6 
0 8 
0 4 
0 4 
0 24 


Butter, per Ib. 


—--, Salt 


offals ‘ 
Cattle, 280 
7d. 
6d, 
9d. 


a 8d. 
a 8d. 
a lid. 





taw Hides, per st. 


. . . 


. S8d.a 9d. 
° é "Qs. Od. a 4s, Od. 
‘ 7s. 6d. a 8s. 

ls. 8d. a Is. 


Eggs, per dozen 
GNASS MARKET, serr. 19. 
Sheep and Lambs, 340, at per stone, sinking 


8s. 2d. a 8s. 4d, 
$s. 4d. a 8s. 6d. 


Milk Cows, 12I. to 241, 
Horses sold beav ily, 40). 
Coals, p. cart of 12 


ewt. 8s. 6d. a 10s. 


—_s 





DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, Oct. 20. 


LINENS. 
Sail-cloth, No. | 
HempCotton Bagging 9 
Strelitz ° 
Lint Osnaburghs | 63 
Tow ditto . . 43 
Ditto ditto . . . & 
Dittoditto . . 7a 
German Dowlas 27 inch 13 
Common ditto, 27 — 103 bl 
Tow sheeting,24 port 105.a 10} 
Ditto ditto— 20 — 8h.a 9} 


: 134 


a 
a 
9a 
a 
a 
a 


12 
9 
7 
5 
6 
7 


4 
$ 
2 
2 
+ 





yarns, per spl. 
2ib. Lint hand-spun 3 
3 ditto a 4 
4 ditto ditto . 
5 ditto ditto . .4 
6 ditto ditto . . 6 
7 dittoditto . .7 
6shorts ditto . .4 8a50 
7 and 8 Towditto 0 7a08 
10 to 20lb, ditto . 0 7$aV08 

PLAX. 

Petersburgh, 12 head L.75 a 78 

—, 9ditte 60a) 

3L2 


8a40 
4a4 9 
4a58 
10a62 
6a610 
10a8 0 





78 a 82 
66 a 70 
G8 a 70 


—_ae 


Riga Thiesenhausen 
Drujana Cut . 
Leibau . 
Narva, 12 head ° 
Archangel _-am 
HEMP, 
Petersburgh, clean 
Ditto, half clean 
Riga Rhine . . 
Drujana Pass. 
Common Pass . 
Codilla . .. 


L.70 a 73 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
OCT. 25, 1811. 


a 
B. signifies Barrel; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112fb.; D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of 
Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 21 Gailons ; and a $ Chest of O30 Flasks, or 4Gallons; Lt. Last, 
or Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushbels ; ‘T. ‘Yon, or 20 
ewt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Notr, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 158 
Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons ; Ma- 
deira per Pipe of 110 Gallons ; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 
Gallons; Rhenish per Aum of 36 GaHons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Galious (all 
Increase and Pecrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tun of 252 Gailons ; 
Olive, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 
N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, and the 
Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 





| FROM TO 
#&. 8. a.\. 8. 
ALUM, Fnglish--+---- 24 10 25 
, Roach 115 0 
Almonds Barbary Bitter 3 i 0 
— Sweet] 3 4 0 
, Jordan ----|19 0 

—, Valentia --} 5 
Annatto, Flag 0 1 
-, Spanish ----] 0 3 
Argol, Bolo. & Rhe. W.| 4 10 
- Florence, White} 5 5 
- Ri a id 0 


——- Naples, Whe --| 3 10 
» Red --| 3 5 

Ashes Amer. Pearl---- 4 
- Pot best- - 18 
—— Barilla, Teneriffe 2 
—-————,, Spanish | 20 


#£- 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


~ 
~~ 


T.| Copper, unmanufact. - - 
. » Manufactured 
Copperas, Green 
Cotton Pernambuc 
Wool Bahia ----] > 
Maranhan 
Para - 
fs winam -- 
< Demerara 
ey: erbice -- 
Carriacou 
, Grenada -- 
Barbadoes 
Smyrna - 
Bahama -- 
Bengal 
Georgia - 
Orleans «++ 
DYER’S Wd. Bar. W. 


socaaedinmdin, Dene 


Dutch Brazil. 
x ace 
TITITIVNITITE] PITT TPT IT ITT ST 11 a 


_ — 
SCmounceeBcocceceo 


New 
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we ee, Sicily ++ i2. 
—— Dantzic Peark -- 8 
——- Russia Pot 14 
Hark, On k + pede 
BE RR LES, tnt C er 12 
- , Ita l 
——-——=, Yul. Turk. » YW 
Brandy, Best 14 
» Inferior 
Brivastone, Forcign Ro 0 
Bristles, Hoy Pus. ons: 0 
wae, Achian. dix a 
B e————, Konings, ditic}: 0 
CAFERS, Freneis ---- G 
ma, Spatish- +s 0 
Cochines!l, Spa. Garb, ly 
-——-, Kast India 5 
Coco:, West India-- -- to 
B ——--, Carr. for Exp. 15 
Goffee, W. 1. very ord 0 
— -—— ——— -——— ori. Ik 
mid. 1 
‘ gd. ll 
_ fine 17 
———-, Mucha or KE. I, 10 


a, Java -- sores 0 


err 


Clo m— SCO Tt Mw ee ee ee OF OO + 
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ecoococecece|cscesesocesoocr 
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— See WOR NNEC OOmMoS 
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ae eee, Brazile: 
, Cam Wd./.3¢ 
ee - ——, Puistic - 113 
—--—— Zant or young 
———— Logw. Camp. 
||——————Ilond. chipt 

——-—— Jamaica ch. 

_— Nicaragua, |. }: 
—— small 


Sanders, Red -++-+++- 


J 
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. DRUGS 
—||ALOES, Barb. 
, Succotorine + +|2 

——, Hep. or E. I. 
Angelica Root 
Agtimony Crude 
jArsenic, Red .--- 
-- » White 
Balsam, Capivi--- 

: Peru-+++eees 
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oo ee or 
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ecococoeoceo 
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Bark, Jesuits --+-++++ 
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LON DON PRICE CURRENT. 
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} Fro TO | 
'/ Bo A? a * “ai 
park, Jesuits, Red-- [9 13 01016 sarsaperilia 
— » we low- ‘ >fO0 4 6G SASSAaL 
Borax, refined, E. I. -- : U Scammony 
ee, Engi 2 
—-, unre. or Tine. 10 
Camphire, retined --+- 5 
—_— » unrefined --/!* 
Cautharides 
Cardamoms (best) - 
Cassia Buds 
—- Fistula, W. I. -- 
—- Lignes 
Castor Oi, p. bat. 1¥lb. 
Coculus Indices 1 
Colocynta, Turkey 
Colambue Root 
Cream of Tartar 
Essence of Bergamot 
-——-- rete coi 
Lemon --- 
Gis 
Rosemary 
Gallangal, East india 
Gentiai ’ Root 


we 


\iSeeds, Anni. Aficant -- 

» Coriander, Eng- 

lish «-«+eee+ee+- 

.||——-, Cummin 

j-———, Feuugreek 

° iShellac k 

|sticklack 

“nake Root 

|90|\ Soap, Cast. or Spanish 
-i——, Yellow 

i —_—, Mottled 

C. ? Card 

— Hp rmaceti, retined -- 

lib. ‘Tamarinds, West India 

ili.) iT: ipioca, Lishon 

—| [Teemeria, bengal - 

mt » China ---- 

———=——=, West India 

Cc = erdigrise, Wet---.-- 
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Ib | —, Cry stalliz. 
C.| Vitriol, Romi ---+--| 0 
—iE BONY, Black Rose (30 
s =a, Green ..+---/21 . 
a Elep. T. +0 to 90lb, ea. 22 
» Serivelioes --| 6 
—||FEATHERS, Daptz --| 
i} 
| » Hambro’ 
—| ——, Russia - 
> Down 
Flax, Riga -.--++++-. 
tb tt » Petersb. 12 head)! 
— = oe Archangel 
GALLS, Aleppo, blue 
: » Mixt |* 
\ Geneva, Holland eeee 
Glue, For. dry, th. lea. 
— > thin 
— Hemp, Riga Rhine---- 
» Outshet ---- 





Gun Ammo, Drop-++-, 
Lump - 

Gum ae bic, E. I. 

— Turkey, fine---- 

— Barbary 

Assafeetida 

Benjamin 

Cambogium ---+,20 

Copal, scraped-+, 0 

Galbanum....-- 

Guaiacum 

Mastic «cecccee 

Myrrh 

Olibanum 

Opoponax- 

Saudrac 

Seneca, garbled 

Tragacanth ----'2 
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» Petersb. Clean}: 
———_—_—_—— ,, hf, cl. 
| His, raw, West India 
—_—_— , Bus. Ayrs. 


» Brazil -- 
» Hor, Brit, 


— 
—_ 


Leaf 

Long Staple 
Manna, Flakey -+---- 
Musk, China 
Nux Vomica «+--+. 
Oil of Vitriol -- 
Opium 
Pink Root cccececces 
Quicksilver+++es-ee++ 
Rhubarb, East India- - 

> Russia ---- 

Geleth<000n 6 +10 045406 
Saga cccccececccece 
Sal Ammoniac, --.... 
Salop .ceeereecccess 
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Brazil -+-+«eeees tees 
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4 12 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


Fk OM ‘ FROM 
s. d. s- 


Blue + 10 6 , 
8 9 
% ) Copper and violet} 0 6 9 


5 
0 
2 
Copper 03 9 
RON, British, in Bars)l5 0 0 
Pigs) 9 O 0 
, Old Sable ---- 23 0 0 [3 
” Ne »w Sable --!21 0 O 
, Guriotfs --- 22 0 0 
»Archangel--+--/22 10 O 
, Swedish-----+ log 0 0 
LEMONS, repa. --+-| 4 10 0 
Licorice, Italian -+--| 9 5 O 
——_——-—. Spanish --+-| 0 0 
Lead, Pigs -- 0 0 
—, Milled or Sheet }32 10 0 
—-y, Bars e-ceeecees 0 0 
, Shot, No. 1 to 553 5 0 
ee 6 to 933 1 Oo 
— , Litharge 38.20 OO 
——, Red 33.0 «0 
——, White 115 0 0 
——, Ore 26 0 0 
MADDER, Dut. Cro. | 6 10° 0 
——,Ombro --| 510 0 
—_—_-——-, Gamene |3 10 0 
—_—-——,, Mulls -- 5 0 
, Roots -- 10 0 
Mats, Archangel ----| 6 0 0 
O1L Lucca, ow Salad-.|20 0 0 
§ Chest 10 0 
—,, Olive, Barbary {6 0 
— » Gallipoli 0 
, Palm----- » 0 
——, Turpentine, Eng. 0 
—_———— , For. 
» Rape, English. -|5 
» Refined. «5 
—, Linseed, English|5 
-—, Cod, Newfound. 
——, Sperm. 
» Head Matter 
—, Whale, Greenl. 
» Brazil, or S. Fish.|' 
Oranges, Lisb. re. best 
——-, St. Michael’s 
Orchil Weed, Cana. B. 
» Inferior 
, Cape de Verd 
PITCH, American--- 
» Archangel 








S 14d 
Des 


Bacon, New 
Beef, India: - 
Beef, Mess: + 
Pork, India 
, N. M. 
Hams, York --- 
RAGS, Hambro’ S.P.F. 
_——————— » FF. 
———____——, SFX. 
satan Italian, Fine 
}+-_——_———. , Seconds 


*, 
Mr 


“TASaa | 


Provisions. 
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» Turkey---- 
Prunes, New - 

Juscatels ++++++ 

Bloom, or Jar -- 


PaTest Titi 
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- Rum, Jamaica - 
2 Leeward Island 
\(Sz ACCHARUM Saturni 
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\Saltpetre, Ea. In. Rou 
» Brit. Refin. 
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' 3p 
Peet 


_ iets nee, Ciena 


— 
Vwoo-~ 


Goat, Turkey +++- 
re - + 
Lamb, Italian - 

-, Spanish -- 
Kid, Ttalian ---- 
—-, Spanish ---- 
Seal. Greenl. ---+ 


al So. Fishery: - 


~) 

tw 

— 
Poe 


2© 
oocwe 


esocoo 


= 
Skins undressed. 
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Calf, British 
, For. salted-- 
Bengal, as : 
» Novi- 
China - 


— Sone 
SCoOavcooant 


— 
~ 


Reggio 


rs z= ee = =. _— 
a - 
— ieee ere -- 


coomwacescescosoo 
— 
_—— 


Bergam. ---+- 
Modena ---- 
Piedm, ---- 
Milan ...--.- 
s, Cinnamon «+++ 
~» Cloves cecces 
» Mace, Long -- 
» Nutmegs ---- 


ecoo eocececoeocec 


~ 
= 





— et et 
—weoooe® 


——, British ...- 
Carlow Ist 
Cork Ist 
Waterfordlst 
Helland -- 
Friesland 
York, Best. - 
Cumberland 


— 
— 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 








FROM | TO , fom | 
& 3s. da!'8 8.d if 3s. d.\£ 
Spices, East India} 0 2 5} 2 6 D3 I. by 40 F. 1310 vo 
—_—, White----; 0 4 % 44 s — 2} —— 36 —/ 0 0 
=\ Long ----| 710 0 0 \ic|& |—2 —— 30—| 0 0} 0 
am, © | P, or J. Pep. 011i 114}Ib.!.3< Stockholm 14 —j|66 
Spirits, Malt ..------|015 3 0 iG. Christia. 12 — {55 
of Wine- 12 0 0 |c."5 | Carltha, 12— 45 18 
¢ Antigua ecoceeee! 2 8 O 0 ie Norway . . . 0 7 


| Barb. Clay. Is.--| 4 10 0 0 |—\Dantzic Fir... 12 0 |13 
»2d.--| 3 12 @ 


7 6 Lo ‘Memel a» \« -o ane 0 }12 
| ——__——, 3d.-- 310 0 0 | dpe ae | 0 }10 
' Musco. or Bro. --| 2 18 0 g Jak Board. . Ta 2 0 
Dom. N. and T. .j 2 18 0 |—| Aue Boards . 0 
Grenada, Moscov.| 2 18 0 5 Masts .. 

pena Brown . 0 |— —|/Tobacco Maryla_ Fi. 

1 -, Middl. 0 || 1 ; 
5 | 

| 


awe COmCS 
‘PIO sad yoee sag , 


~ 
wen 


biti 


18 
0 
0 
0 


i) 
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s 
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Good Colo. 


wt 
- 
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———— Middl. Dit, 
0 ———— Virgi. Fin 0 
0 —_—— Ordinary 0 


1 

i. 

, Good 0 | 
0 —— Carolina ; $s; 0 

| 

| 

x 

Y 

| 

‘| 


-, Fine . 
St. Kitts and Mon. 
Toba. and St. Vin. 
‘Surinam & Dem. 
| Trinidad . . 
| East India . 
(Ground Tips. 
<- , Middles 
{ » Faces . 
Lumps, Brown 
» Middling 
——, Best .. 
Sing. Loa, Brown 
—-- » Middl. 
» Best . 
Powder, Loaves 
Molasses . 





mh vonded 
= Sail 
ae 


ow 
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—s 


0 ||—_—_—_—— Georg:a 0 
0 ————— Strip Leaf 
0 |__'————— Turkey 

0 —||Tortoise-she ll 


0|IT urpe ntit ie, American . 
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—|Vermilion, Dutch 
! ~ , China 
—_|w AX, Bees, English 
—_——_——, American , 
, African 
——, Dant. ‘and Ham. 
, Hambro’ White. 
Red Port 
—-, Old 
Sherry 
Lisbon . 
Vidonia 
Bucellas . ‘ 
Mountain, Old {75 
Madeira,Old . .90 
Shs a. ot ‘70 
LRhenish . . . 4 0 
Wood, Box,Turkey 16 
——-, Cedar, Carolina! 0 
——, Stockholm _-~ , Jamaica 
TEA, without Duty or Lignum Vite, Jamaica 
Eutioe ... » Provid. 
—, Bohea. .. (Mahogany, Hispa. 
—-, Congou . , Honduras — 0 
——, Campoi Wooi, Bev. Ruffi. Best 4 
——, Pekoe . , Wooms, Brown | 3 
—, Twankay . » Best W.) 3 
-——, Hyson Skin Ww. Sta, | 3 
——, Hyson. . —, Coat Sea} 4 
——, Gunpowder ——, Coney, English | 0 
, Goats,Smyrna . 0 4 
TIN, in Bars, on Board ae , Vigonia, Red. | 011 
——, in Blocks, ditto 5 »Pale 10 4 
—— ’Grain, in Block . ‘Yarn, Mohair, "Smyrna 0 4 
\—Cotton, i urkey ooeel O 2 
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Rough Fat ..°. 
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all with div. from ist July.—Loaisiana six per cents, £1114. 


—Banuk shares (400 dollars, or £90, cach) £90, with div. dor Ist 
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, 34 per cent. £74.—Ditto, 4 per cent. £81.— 
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IRISH FUNDS. 


Bank stock, £195.—Government debentures 


§ Ditto, 5 per cent. £101 4.—3 
| City bouds, 6 per c 
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per cent. government stock, £ 


ent, £101.—Grand Canal stock, £77. 
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PRICE OF AMERICAN STOCKS. —_«_ 
Three pet dent. £70.—Old six per cents. which began paying off Ist, January, 1796, an 
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be liquidated Ist’ Oct: 1818.—.£109. 10s. new six 
iquidated Ist Oct. 1§24.—£109. 
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